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Trade Expansion Legislation for Flood Control 
Said to Be Aided 2 Southern Florida Predicted 


By Tariff Policy 


Commissioner Brossard) 
Finds Commerce Gained 
Since 1922 Despite In- 


creases in Assessments. 


Predicts New Law 


Will Aid Farmers 


Protection of Domestic Indus- 
try Said to Be Vital in 
Dealing With Foreign 
Competition. 


Although questions of internationai 
good will and possible retaliation by for- 
eign countries will enter into the con- 
sideration of tariff revision as they have 
heretofore, Edgar B. Brossard, member 
of the Tariff Commission, believes that 
Congress will not forget that protection 
of domestic industry is the important 
factor in dealing with foreign competi- 
tion in the markets of the United States. 

Mr. Brossard’s statement, was made 
in the course of a discussion of the 
tariff problem in an_ address. at 
Cornell University March 18. 
sard also spoke at Syracuse University. 
March 16, on the tariff and the work of 
the Commission. 


Described as Experiment. 


Any new tariff, said Mr. Brossard, is | 


an experiment and no one really knows 
until a thorough trial is given how ac- 
curately the duties fixed are calculated 
to yield the greatest revenue or what 
effect the provisions will have on trade. 

“When the tariff act of 1922 was 
passed,” continued Mr. Brossard, “some 
thought the rates were fixed so high that 
they would kill our world trade. The 
records show, however, that our foreign 
trade has greatly increased in the last 
six years.” 


cultural products, the speaker predicted 
that Congress would not forget “the 


Mr. Bros- | 


Senator Fletcher and Representative Owen Confer With 
President on Levee and Waterway Project and 
Says Congress Will Provide Funds. 


Flood control and navigation projects | with the situation confronting the State. 


| in the Caloosahatchee-Lake Okeechobee! 
| areas of Florida were discussed with 


Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, and Repre- 
sentative Owen (Dem.), of Miami, Fla. 
|After the conference Senator Fletcher, 
who is the ranking minority member of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, as- 
serted that the next regular session of 
Congress would provide the funds needed. 

Because Lake Okeechobee is navigable 
‘it is under Federal control, Senator 
|Fletcher pointed out. For this reason 
|the State is not permitted to drain the 
|} water when floods threaten, but must 
keep the lake at a navigable level. 


The lives and property of the inhabi- | 


jtants of this district are endangered in 
|times of storms, said the Florida Sena- 
itor. The President, he said, had visited 
|the area personally and was acquainted 


Employment Policy 


; _| project, it was pointed cut, and recom- 
President Hoover, March 18, by Senator) mends a project for navigation and flood | 


1 


The 
| Rivers 


Board of Army Engineers for 
and Harbors has reviewed the 


' control at an estimated cost of $10,740,- | 
1000 (exclusive of lands), provided local 
| interests be required to cont™ibute to the 
| project to the extent of $6,740,600. The 
i estimated cost of annual maintenance for 
that part of the project to be maintained 
by the United States is $15,000. 

| Recommendations submitted to Con- 
| gress by the Chief of Engineers of the 
' Army, Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, accom- | 
| panying the report of the Board, follow 
in full text: 

| After consideration of the above-men- 
| tioned reports, I concur in general in the| 
recommendations of the Board of En-| 
|gineers for Rivers and Harbors. About 
2,000 lives were lost in the 1928 hurri- 


] 


! 
' 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1. 


Stabilization Corporations | 


| Advocated for Farm Relief. 


s Recommended for | The establishment of stabilization cor- | 


Adoption by Railways 


Filling of Vacancies Only If 
| Necessary Urged by Com- 


missioner of Labor 


| 
| Statistics. 
| 


The railroads of the United States, by 
the adoption of a policy of not taking on 
| new employes except to fiill actual gaps, 
|can give substantially continuous em- 
| ployment to all old employes and prevent 
the occurrence of the problem of dis- 
| placed workers, it is suggested by the 


| Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Ethel- 


| a study, of railroad employment. 


| porations backed by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board as a method of farm relief | 
| instead of the so-called equilization fee 
was recommended to President Hoover 
: March 18 by Joseph O. Thompson of St. 
, Matthews, S. C., vice president of the 
|; American Cotton Association. 

After conferring with the President at 
'the White House Executive Offices, Mr. 
' Thompson said that he had informed Mr. 
| Hoover that the Association would work 
in entire harmony with the administra- 
|; tion in the proposed tariff revision and 
; farm relief programs. The stabilization 
, corporations, he explained would work! 
with the cooperative marketing organiza- 
{tions by advancing loans to take care of 
surplus cotton. 


| 
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Lighting of Vessels 


In Coast Guard Urged 


Senate Committee Opposes 
Operation Without Signals. 


The practice of operating Coast Guard 
destroyers at night without lights in the 
course of their law enforcement duties, 
including prohibition enforcement, should 
be discontinued, in the opinion 


Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate. 
This is stated in the report filed by Sena- 


itor Odd’e (Rep.), of Nevada, chairman 


of the Naval Affairs subcommittee which 
investigated the sinkink of the submarine 
S-4 by a collision with the Coast Guard 
destroyer “Paulding” on December 17, 
1927. 

The report, prepared by the subcom- 
mitte, also recommends that the Coast 
Guard amend its regulations regarding 
lookouts to provide that a lookout be 
maintained aloft at all times on destroy- 
ers, instead of only during periods when 


|the condition of the weather makes ob- 
| servation difficult. | 
“The testimony shows that the Coast 


Guard at times operates its destroyers 


|at night without lights,” the report de- 
| clares, 


“Owing to the great speed of 
these vessels an appalling loss of life 


| might occur should one of them collide 
} with a passenger ship. 


The subcommit- 


Cooperative Buying 
Of Farm Supplies 


Said to Be Growing 


Survey Is Declared to Show 
System Will Become Im- 
portant Factor in 
Agriculture. 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 


Cooperative purchasing as well as mar- 
keting promises to become an extremely 
important factor in American agricul- 
tural development, according to a review 
of a survey of farmers’ business asso- 


ciations in the United States, the Divi- 


In connection with the duties on agri- | bert Stewart, as his conclusion from | A * e l Silk 
Of Artificial Si 


long distress of farming in this coun- 
try.” The full text of the section of the 


address dealing with the tariff policy of | 


the United States follows: 
At the outset let me remind you that 


the people of the United States deter- | 


mine the tariff policy of this country. 
Congress makes the tariff laws 
Congress represents the voters of the 
nation. The Tariff Commission 
nothing to do with determining the tariff 
policy, except as each commissioner may 
vote at election time as a private citi- 
zen. That is as it should be. 


Discusses Tariff Policy. 


The tariff policy of this country is | 


to treat all foreign nations alike with 
respect to tariff rates. 
one rate irrespective of country of 
origin. We discriminate against no 
country, and give fair treatment to all. 


We have no general, maximum, and min- | 


imum system of schedules, as do some 
European countries. Our tariff policy, 
like our foreign policy, is one of mind- 
ing our own business. There is no spite, 
prejudice, or animosity against anybody 
in our tariff law. The law aims to give 
and get fair treatment. 
I shall not waste your 

discussion of the theoretical 
free trade v. protection. 


time by 
merits 


a 
of 


not believe in the policy of complete 
free trade, it has never been tried here, 
and I doubt that it ever will be. 

What economic policy is best to pro- 
mote the wealth of individual nations 
has been in controversy ever since there 
were nations. Ever since international 


trade became important, the question of | 


the most profitable system of national 
economy has been discussed. The real 


[Continued on Page Column 2.) 


5, 


Increase in Exports 
Sought by Germany 


Industrial and Commercial As- 
sociations Aid Promotion. 


Activities of industrial and commer- 
cial associations for the promotion of 


and | 


has | 


An article bears | 


The majority | 
of the people of the United States do | 


| To carry out the policy in an effective 
manner, Mr. Stewart recommends the ob- 
servance of two principles: 

| First, there should bano arbitrary age 
! limit. 

Second, railrcead employment must be 


stabilized throughout the country much 
| more effectively that it has been. 

The average number of railroad em- 
ploves, Mr. Stewart found, remains 


steady from year to year. The real prob- | 


|lem, therefore, he says, is not so much 
the making provision for displaced work- 
|ers as it is not taking on new employes 
unless they are absolutely needed. 

The full text of the 
| lows: 

During the past several years the av- 
erage number of railroad employes of all 
|classes has remained fairly constant, the 
total being somewhat larger in 1928 
than in 1922 and somewhat smaller in 
1928 than in 1924. 


This was also the general situation as | 


regards most of the occupations, although 


a few, such as carmen and telegraphers, : 


have shown such a steady decline of re- 
cent years as to indicate that this may 
be a permanent movement, and others, 


such as electrical workers and mainte-. 


nance-of-way employes, have shown a 
definite trend upward. 

Of course, no one can forecast the fu- 
ure, but from the tendencies indicated 
| above, it seems that the worst that can be 


apprehended regarding railway employ-! 
it will either not decrease | 


ment is that 
at all or will decrease very slowly, as 
regards both total employes and as re- 
gards practically all the individual oc- 
cupations. 

This being so, it seems to me that the 
real problem is not so much the making of 
| provisions for displaced workers as it is 


lof not taking on new employes unless | 


| they are absolutely needed. 


In every group of workers there is a; 


| certain proportion which drops out each 
year. If the average industrial life of 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


statement fol-; 


‘Country Assumes Lead in 
! European Production in 
Ten-year Period. 


| The development of the articifical silk 
business in Italy constitutes an epoch 
in modern industrial pioneering, Alfred 
P. Dennis, a member of the Tariff Com- 
mission, declared in an address, “Our 
Customers, the Itaiians” delivered be- 
fore the Italian Chamber of Commerce 
of New York City. 

“While it has taken Italy 1,000 years, 
to attain a commanding place in the 
European production of natural silk, Mr. 
Dennis said, the country assumed Euro- 
pean primacy in artificial silk in the 
space of a decade. At present writing 
Italy stands second only to the United 
States in the fabrication of artificial silk.” 

The speaker also discussed water- 
power development in Italy and em- 
phaized the fact that the country had a 
great reserve of labor to exchange for 
American raw materials. The full text 
of the address follows: 

An economic comparison between Italy 
‘and the United States cannot be re- 
; duced to an epigram. Roughly speak- 
ing, Italy is a country with a paucity of 
natural resources and an abunance of 
cheap labor. The clew to Italy’s eco- 
nomic position is found in scarcity of re- 
sources and super-abundance of people. 
Italy is richer in capable man power 
than any other like portion of the sur- 
!face of the globe, with the possible ex- 
| ception of Belgium, and is the only one, 
of the great European belligerents which 
came out of the war with more man 
| power than when starting. , 

Labor Viewed as Commodity. 

Labor, like anything else, is a com- 
: modity when it comes to swapping goods. 
| Labor is the most valuable thing Italy 
has to give in exchange for our goods. 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 


Department of Labor Finds Little Change 
In Accident Trend in Selected Industries 


| 


export trade ’are increasing in Germany, Decline in Severity Rates in Some Activities Said to Be 


according to the 1928 report of the As- 


sociation of Export Merchants at Ham- | 


burg, the Department of Commerce is | 


advised by the American Commercial 
Attache at Berlin. The Department’s 
statement, issued March 18, follows in 
full text: 

In spite of the increase in Germany’s 
exports, particularly in those of indus- 
trial finished wares, the pre-war volume 
of these exports has not been reached 
as yet, whereas the exports of other in- 
dustrial countries, such as the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Japan 
are considerably larger, the report first 
comments. 

Especially referring to the export 
promotion work, the report points out 
that the most effective means for the 
promotion of export trade are competi- 
tive prices, punctual delivery of goods 
and ‘good quality. On this basis it would | 
be possible for the export firms in Ger- 
many and abroad to develop exports | 
successfully, 

The export credit insurance has de- 
veloped quite satisfactorily, particularly 
since the formation of the _ so-called 
group insurance, which is much more 
suitable for the conditions prevailing in 


 ettion | 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


A recent survey of accidents in selected 
manufacturing industries of the 
try for the year 1927 reveal no decided 
change in the accident trend, according 
to a statement just made public by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De-, 
partment of Labor. 

With few exceptions, it is stated, the 
figures show that the accident situa- 
tion is neither improving nor growing 
definitely worse. In a few industries, 
such as the manufacture of agriculture 
implements and in slaughtering and meat 
packing, the severity rate has improved, | 
it was said, while on the other hand, 
the severity rates in the manufacture 
of electrical machinery, furniture, glass, 
and machine tools, and the lumber-plan-; 
ing mills have steadily risen during the 
three years, 1925 to 1927. The state- 
ment, which will appear in the March 


coun- | 


| issue of The Monthly Labor Review, | 


follows in full text: 

In 1926 the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
began, on a comprehensive scale, the col- 
lection of industrial accident statistics in 
selected manufacturing industries, cover- 
ing the calendar year 1925. Prior to that | 


{time no attempt had been made by any | 


Offset by Rise in Others. 


Goverinment agency to gather data of 
this kind that could be considered in any 
; sense complete, except the experience in 


| the iron and steel industry which his Bu- 


reau has been assembling and publishing 
for many years. The record of 1925 
included 1,282 establishments employing 
555,996 full-year workers, representing 
24 industry groups and located in 11 
States. In the following year the Bureau 
was able to extend its investigation by 


ithe addition of 927 establishments (an 


increase of 72.3 per cent), employing 
$91,082 full-year workers (an increase of 
78.3 per cent), covering 30 industry 
groups and located in 25 States. 

A further increase was made in 1927 
when 2,676 establishments employing | 
1,075,282 full-year workers were covered. 
This was an increase over 1926 of 21.1 
per cent in establishments and of 8.5 per 
cent increase in workers, although the 
number of industry groups was decreased 


| by one, the carriage and wagons group 


being omitted. While three States— 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas — were 
added, reports were not received from 
Montana and South Dakota, which were 


sion of Cooperative Marketing, Depart- 
ae of Agriculture, announced March 

The- full téxt of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

In 1925, the Division of Cooperative 
marketing obtained reports from 10,803 
active farmers’ cooperative associations. 
Nearly half these associations reported 
making cooperative purchases for their 
members. In 1927, farmers’ associations | 
cooperatively purchased feed, seed, ferti- 
lizers, containers, and other supplies 
valued at more than $300,000,000. 

Two farmers’ business organizations in 
that year each handled a total coopera- 
tive purchasing business in excess of 
$10,000,000, and another handled approxi- | 
mately $7,800,000 of cooperative purchas- | 
ing. Half a dozen or more associations 
each did a cooperative purchasing busi- 
ness in excess of $1,000,000. 

Statistical data as to the commodities 
most commonly purchased have been ob- 
tained for 1925. In that year 62 per 
cent of the reporting associations bought 
feeds, 47 per cent bought fuel, 30 per 
cent bought containers, 20 per cent | 
bought seed, 19 per cent bought ferti- 
lizers, 15 per cent bought building ma- 
terials, 13 per cent bought fencing, 11 
per cent bought implements and ma- 
chinery, 7 per cent bought hardware, and 
30 per cent of the associations purchased 
miscellaneous commodities. 

One of the most recent developments 
has been the formation of farmers’ as- 
sociations handling gasoline, kerosene, 
lubricating oil, and other petroleum 
products. Many of the oil-buying asso- 
ciations have been extremely successful. | 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


Action of Congress Awaited | 
On Leasing Muscle Shoals 


The Department of War will take no 
action regarding the leasing of Muscle 
Shoals until a final decision is made by 
Congress, according to an oral statment | 
by the Secretarv 
Good, on March 18, 

Secretary Good said that, while he be- 
lieves the Department has full authority 
to take action, it does not want to do 
anything in the nature of further leases 
which might tie up the property pending 
its final disposal by Congress. 


of the| 


which the charges 


Plan for Cabinet 
To Appear Betore 


Congress Favored 


Representative Kelly Cites 
Letter of Mr. Hoover in 
1922 Endorsing 


Proposal. 


Present Time Said 


To Be Opportune 


Immediate Replies to Inquiries 
As to Operation of Govern- 
ment Would Be 
Permitted. 


Citing a letter of President Hoover 
written in 1922 in support of the pro- 
posal, Representative Kelly (Rep.), of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., announced orally March 
18 that he will introduce at the coming 


Congress a bill providing for attendance | 
| of Cabinet officers at sessions of the Sen- 


ate and House. 

Mr. Kelly said that he has suggested 
such a plan in the past, and while so far 
it has not resulted in affirmative action 
by Congress, it has been approved in 
principle by many men in public office, 
including President Hoover when Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and Charles Evans 
Hughes when Secretary of State. 

Time Termed Opportune. 

“Now is an opportun2 time,” Mr. Kelly 
said, “with the new administration and 
the current discussion of plans for the 


| reorganization of the Government serv- 
|ice. Responsible government is what Her- 


bert Hoover wants as President and this 
proposal jis 
idea. 
mation and immediate replies to inquiries 


with respect to the operation of the Gov- | 


ernment. 

“In the last session of Congress, there 
were attacks made against the execu- 
tive departments and members 


and House. There was no opportunity 
for those Cabinet members attacked to 
meet these charges in the same forum in 
were made. They 
had to be content with giving out state- 
ments. Instead of this system, which is 
unfair to the heads of the Government 
departments, it is proposed in the bill 
I shall offer to provide for attendance 
and participation of the Cabinet at Con- 
gress sessions. 

_ “And in this connection, I call atten- 
tion to the views of President Hoover 
as expressed in a letter to me in 1922. 
when I first made the proposal in a bill 
which I subsequently reintroduced in 
the 70th Congress, First Session, as 
H. R.. 94. 

May Omit Second Section. 

“That bill was referred to the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, without 
further action. It was a short session, 


permitting little time for consideration | 


for many important measures, and I shall 
take up the matter in the new Congress 
in the hope that it will be carried by both 
houses and become law. 

“Mr. Hoover in his letter made certain 
suggestions regarding section 2 of my 
bill, requiring the Cabinet members. to 
attend the opening of the session of the 
Senate on Mondays and Thursdays and 
the ovening of the sessions of the House 
on Tuesdays and Fridays. It may be that 
in reintroducing the bill it may be feas- 
itle to omit this second section; that will 
be determined later; I am not certain 
yet as to the retention or elimination of 
that section, pending further study and 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Tuberculosis Deaths 
Less in California 


Progress Claimed in Control of 
Disease in Recent Years. 


Marked progress has been made in 


of War, James W.! tuberculosis control in California dur- | 


ing the last 20 years, the United tSates 
Public Health Service is advised in a 
report from the State Department of 


Health of, Californina, made public 
March 18, 
The last biennial period brought the 


|lowest tuberculosis mortality rates that 
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have ever been attained within the his- 
tory of California, the statement shows, 
In 1906, it was shown, the mortality rate 
was 235.7 per 100,000 population, 
whereas in 1926 it 140.3 per 100,- 
000 population. 


was 


Reference also was made to the meas- | 


ure of success “hich has resulted from 


|the educational campaign among physi- 


cians in Eastern States to discourage the 
practice of sending into California per- 
sons suffering from the disease in its 
advanced stages. The full text of the 
statement made public by the Health 
Service follows: 

“The last biennial period brought the 
lowest tuberculosis mortality rates that 
have ever been attained within the his- 
tory of California. In 1926 the State 
mortality rate was 140.3 per 100,000 
population, and in 1927 it was 140.7 per 
100,000 population. There were 
deaths from tuberculosis (all forms) in 
1926 and 5,960 such deaths in 1927. In 
1906 the tuberculosis mortality rate was 
235.7 per 100,000 population. The dif- 
ference in these rates indicates the tre- 
mendous progress that has been made in 
tuberculosis control in California. 

“The report of the Bureau of Tuber- 
culosis published in the Department’s 
biennial report gives extensive informa- 
tion relative to the marvelous results 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


in conformance with that | 
It would permit immediate infor- 


5 ’ of the} 
Cabinet on the floors of both the Senate | 


| New Uses Sought 


| For Cotton Goods 


Research to Increase Consump- 
tion Is Reviewed. 


Various suggestions for new uses of 
cotton are under consideration by a com- 
mittee of the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce which is cooperating 
with the Cotton Textile Institute in an 
effort to provide a wider field for the 
staple, the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced March 18. 

According to the Department a gen- 
eral discussion of the problem, based on 
| various investigations which have been 
made, took place at a recent meeting of 
the committee. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Ernest C. Morse, representing the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute, Inc., declared that 
| more than a million copies of the pam- 
| phlet entitled “What Length Sheets?” 
|had been distributed by the Institute, 
land discussed the possibility of increas- 
ling the use of cotton through a discon- 
'tinuance of the use of second-hand, 98- 
pound flour bags for flour. This, he 
added, would be of material benefit to 
the cotton industry by increasing the 
consumption of cotton fabrics. He em- 


| 
Column 2.] 


| 
‘ 


Department’s 


| [Continued on Page 3, 


Bids to Supply Diesel 


Fuel Oil at New York 


| occurred, it was stated, while there was 


‘Monthly Requirements Esti- 
mated to Be 50,000 Bar- 
rels; Tenders to Be 


Opened March 26. 


Bids for furnishing the entire require- 
ments of United States Shipping Board 


| New York were invited March 18 by the 
|Board. The requirements are estimated 


to be approximately 50.000 barrels of 42 | : 
| nonbanking 


gallons each per month. 

The contract is to be for a period 
from April 15, 1929, to December 31, 
| 1929, and may be continued thereafter 


for two additional calendar years, in the | 
Bids will be | 


| discretion of the Board. 
; opéned at ‘the Board on March 26. yee 
Conditions of Purchase. 
That section of the invitation for bids 
outlining the general conditions of the 
| purchase, follows in full text: 


| Merchant Fleet Corporation 
| after referred to as buyer) hereby in- 

vites sealed bids for furnishing its en- 
| tire requirements at the port of New 
| York of the two grades of Diesel fuel 
| oil, hereinafter designated Item 1 and 
| Item 2 for bunkering buyer’s vessels, 
| which are defined to be for the purpose 
| of this proposal all vessels belonging to 


| the United States operated by the United | 
the | 


States Shipping Board through 
United States Shipping Board Merchant 
| Fleet Corporation and which are 
| equipped to use Diesel fuel oil, on the 
| terms and conditions hereinafter stated: 
Item 1. 
with the specifications set forth in para- 
| graph 3 (designated Quality) 
terms and conditions of this proposal. 
Item 2. Diesel Fuel Oil, in accordance 
| with the specifications set forth in para- 
|graph 3 (designated Quality) of the 


|terms and conditions of this Proposal | 


|with the exception that the viscosity 

|}shall not be greater than 60 seconds at 

77 degrees Fahrenheit (Saybolt Furol 
| Viscosimeter). 

Notice to Bidders. 

Bids are desired on the Buyer's re- 

‘| quirements of both grades of Diesel fuel 

joil at the port of New York, estimated 


|to be 50,000 barrels of 42 U.S. gallons | 
| per month, but bidders may specify the | 
maximum quantity they are obligated to | 


deliver. These estimated requirements 
are given solely for the general informa- 
tion of bidders and shall not be con- 
|strued as the Buyer’s actual require- 
ments Or as a minimum. 

Bidders, if required, must furnish the 


Buyer satisfactory evidence that they | 
|will deliver to the Buyer an adequate | 


| [Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Paper Distribution 


‘Sales to Consumers Were 79), 


Per Cent of Total in 1927. 


Sales to consumers comprised 79 per | 


cent of the total sales volume in 1927 
of, the paper, printing and allied indus- 
| tries of Cleveland and environs, the De- 
partment of Commerce learned as a re- 


sult of a trial census taken in 1928, the | 


Department announced March 18. 

This trial census comprised a part of 
the trial census /of industrial purchases 
and distribution, which is being under- 
taken to ascertain the practicability of 
such a census and the scope of ques- 
tions that would have to be asked in 


order to obtain data upon the inter- | 


| brokers in New York City. 


vessels for Diesel fuel oil at the port of | 


| The United States Shipping Board | 
(herein- | 


i ‘ue i in accordance | z . 
Diesel Fuel Oil, in accordance | Via, margins demanded by 


of the 
i 


In Cleveland Studied | 


Investors Turn 
From Brokers to 
Banks for Loans 


Credits on Securities Extend- 
ed by Members of Reserve 
System Establish 

New Record. 


Advances to Dealers 
In Stocks Decline 


Financing Required in Specula- 
tive Transaction Supplied in 
Larger Volume by Non- 

Banking Sources. 
The money market has undergone a 
shift in the last month by which bor- 
rowers, holding securities for speculation 


or investment, have’ been turning from 
brokers to banks for their financing, and 


| this change has resulted in the establish- 


ment of a new high total for security 


|} loans by member banks of the Federal 


Reserve System according to a survey 
of the situation made public March 18 by 


| the Federal Reserve Board. 


The Board’s statement. contained in its 
monthly official organ, The Federal Re- 
serdve Bulletin, said that on March 1 
the security loans had reached a _ point 
more than $1,000,000,000 higher than on 
the corresponding date a year ago. This 


a decrease of only a comparatively small 


| amount in the total of loans to brokers 
| and dealers, the so-called brokers’ loans, 


Recent Reduction in Loans. 
Following is the full text of the Board’s 


| statement: 


In recent weeks there has been a con- 
siderable reduction in bank loans. to 
The entire 
decline has been in loans for out-of-town 
banks, the reduction in street loans by 
banks outside of New York City being 
general throughout the country. Dur- 
ing the same period loans to brokers by 
lenders continued to _ in- 
crease, and this increase offset a consid- 
erable part of the decline in brokers’ 
loans by banks. 

Changes between February 6 and 
March 6 in the different classes of 
brokers’ loans reported hy New York ~ 
member banks are summarized in the 
following table. (The table is published 
at the end of this article). 

Reduction in the total of brokeys 
loans during the four weeks end 
March 6 was $22,000,000, this dec 
representing the net result of 4g 


| crease of $1.000,000 in loans bh 


York banks for their own ace 
a decrease of $224,000,000 in 
account of out-of-town banki 


| spondents, offset to the extent 


000,000 by an increase in loa 
count of foreigm and nonbank 
A part of the decrease in b 
brokers in the four weeks b 
ruary 6 and March 6 has refl 
from brokers to banks by boy 
ing securities for investmen 
lation. This shift may hav 
part to the increasingly h 


their customers. 
Attitude Toward 
There was, in fact, an 
total of security loans by 
ber banks in leading citie, 
ing the decline in broker 
banks. Total security ] 
porting member banks 
February were larger th 
ous time and more th 


| above the level of a yea 


In last month’s Bu 
Reserve Board defined 
the rapid growth of loi, 
recent years and towa 
level of this class of 
said that “the extrg 
of funds in specul 
which has characte 
ment during the p 
serves particular = 
a decisive factor 

| further firming + 
prejudice of the 
| interests.” 
Discussion of 

| and of the cond 
be made led the 

| adonvt the follo 

“Whereas in 
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change of commodities between manu- | 


facturers and the channels 


turers flow, according to the report. 


| The full text of the statement follows: | 
5,794 | 


Purchases by manufacturers of paper, 
\ printing, and related industries with es- 
‘|tablishments located in 
jenvirons doing an annual business of 
| $100,000 Or more amounted to $15,317, 
830 during 1927 while sales of finishec 
products amounted to $37,486,629, ac 
|cording to a survey of industrial pu 
chases and distribution conducted by t 
Department, 
Purchases of paper during the y 
; amounted to $9,597,286, 62.65 per 4 


| 
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Standard Symbols 
Sought for Charts 
Of Maritime Powers 


Conference on International 


Hydrography Will Be Held | 


At Monaco; American 
Delegates Named. 


Two representatives of the United 
States Govermment, Commander W. E. 
Parker, United States Coast and Geo-! 
detic-Survey, and Rear Admiral W. S. 
Crosiey, U. S. N., former Hydrographer 
of the Navy, will leave early next week | 
to attend the first Supplementary Inter- 
national Hydrographic Conference at 
Monaco, on the Mediterranean’ coast. 
This statement was made ty Commander | 
Parker, on March 18. | 

At this meeting, it was stated by Con- | 
mander Parker, delegates from practi-| 
cally all the maritime governments will 
vote on amendments to the statutes of) 
international Whydrography and will make 
an effort to. agree on some standard con-| 
ventional symbols for use on charts of 
all the maritime powers. 

Besides the two American delegates to | 
the meeting, there is an American now| 
heading the International Hydrographic 
Bureau, with ‘headquarters at Monaco. | 
He is Rear Admiral A. P. Niblack, U. S. 
N., retired, who is located there as Presi- 
dent of the Directing Committee of the 


Bureau. 


Foreign Members. 
The staff there also includes P. De| 
Vanssay de Blavos, of the hydrographic 
service of France, and Captain di Vas- 
cello L, Tonta, of Italy. The Secretary | 
General of the Bureau is & British Offi- 
cer, Commander G. B. Spicer Simson, of | 
the Royal British Navy, retired. 
The international bureau was set up 
about 10 years ago and today, Com- 
mander Parker said, virtually | all the | 
maritime governments are participating | 
members of it. They include: Argentine 
Republic, Brazil, the British Empire, 
Chili, China, Denmark, Egypt, France, 
Germany, Greece, Italy, Japan, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Peru, Poland, Portugal, 
Siam, Spain, Sweden and the United! 
States. ; ; 
The coming meeting, he said, will be | 
oponed formally by Prince Pierre, of | 
Monaco, the ruler of that principality. 
“The International Hydrographic Bu 
reau,” Commander Parker said, ‘“‘was 
created on October 5, 1921, as the re- 
sult of an international conference that 
had been held in London on the invita- 
tion of the British Government. The 
Bureau’s purpose is to coordinate and 
standardize mbarine surveying and car-| 
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Forty such associations im 1927 made an i 
oe saving of 10.3 per cent of sales, 
according to a study conducted by the 
University of Minnesota in cooperation 
|with the Division of Cooperative Mar- 
keting of the Department of Agriculture. 


\General Stores Operated 
By Some Associations 





| Feeds and fertilizers bulk largest in 


| the cooperative buying done by farmers 
in New England and the Middle Atlantic | 
| States. In the South Atlantic States 
fertilizers, seeds, and containers are the 
biggest item in cooperative buying. 
Feeds and fuel are most commonly 
bought in this way in the North Central 
States, amd containers, including fruit ; 
packages, constitute the outstanding 
phase of the cooperative buying done in 
the Pacific Coast States. Some farmers’ 
associations conduct stores and carry on 
a general merchandising business . ( 

Efficient cooperative buying makes j 
possible a material saving in the cost 
of farm operations, and gives better con- | 
trol of quality in the supplies purchased. 
Savings are effected through centralized ; 
buying, reduced credit losses, and large- | 
scale operation. Organized buying 
power powerfully supplements organized 
selling power in the farmer’s campaign 
to eliminate unnecessary cr excessive | 
distribution costs. 

But the benefit thus obtained, though 
substantial, does not rank first in the | 
advantages of cooperative purchasing. | 
That place is held by the voice given | 
the farmer in determining the quality 
and character of what he purchases. 

In buying production goods such as | 
feed and fertilizer, the farmer is inter- | 


ested im prices certainly; but he is pri- | 


marily interested in getting the kind of 
goods that he ought to have. Coopera- | 
tive purchasing protects farmers against | 
having to take articles of the wrong 
quality or the wrong kind. 

The Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- | 
change, which does a purchasing busi- 
ness running well above $10,000,000 an- 
nually, announces that its first object is 
to insure quality in the raw materials | 
which farmers need. Savings in dis- 
tribution costs it regards as a secondary 
consideration. So that a feed supply of 
better quality can be assured its mem- 
bers, the association owns and operates | 
one of the largest feed-mixing plants in ! 
the United States. Expert buying abil- 
ity is employed to make favorable pur- 
chases ard to see that materials of 
proper quality are obtained. A basic 
policy is the use of “open formula” 
feeds, or feeds concerning which a public 
declaration is made as to the name and 


tography and the marine publications of 
governments the world over. 

“We are trying to put these matters 
in such shape that one can pick up a 
chart in the Chinese or some other lan- 
guage and be able to read it clearly, al- 
though not understanding the language 
of the government issuing it. . This will 
be possible through standardized, uni- 
form symbols to be adopted for use on 
maritime charts by all these maritime 
countries. 

“Every five years all these govern- 
ments are sending their delegates to 


quality of each ingredient. 
Buyer Can Calculate 


‘Com position of Feeds 

This principle fundamentally distin- 
guishes the operations of the Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange, and those of | 
| other farmers’ associations that buy feed 

cooperatively, from the policy followed 

| by some non-cooperative feed distribu- | 
tors. When’ open formulas are used the | 


tents and can compute its total digesti- 
c ble nutrients. Hence he can compare the |} 
ese meetings in an effort to iron out|cost of the feed with the cost of home- 
difficulties that arise in charting the|mixed feed. Under ordinary commercial | 
Meantime, through the Bureau at}conditions too many varieties of feeds, 
p, correspondence is exchanged/some of them of dubious quality, are sold 
the various governments on/at an excessive distribution cost. 
bjects.”” Cooperative buying tends toward a' 
r conference of importance to| standardization of products on a basis of 
oon to be held abroad is the/their real utility, It substitutes an in- | 
sal conference on safety atj|telligent view of the buyer’s require- | 
ich a number of American|ments for a system im which too often 
ill go, including Captain|the prevailing consideration is merely 
drographer of the Navy, and/the seller’s profit, 
res of other governments, This important end is promoted in 
two principal ways. First, the cooper- 
ative buying associations enlist the aid 
of Federal and State agencies in solving 
|problems of animal nut rition, and in test- 
ing goods for the qualities they should 
possess. Animal nutrition experts and 
~,,|S0il chemists of the State colleges and 
79 oe Panes ane Federal agencies are con- 
e ~ |Sulted im the preparation of formulas for | 
pf Total in 1927. saimel wahlons and for commercial fer- 
——— lilizers and these agencies are also used 
d from Page 1.] jin making tests of the quality of products 
hases, Cardboard, box-|which the associations are purchasing or 
r boards purchased by/handling. A number of the larger pur- } 
ring the year amounted |chasing 2ssociations em ploy nutrition ex- | 
, $509,474; bindery ma-/perts and chemists who not only advise 
es, $169,093; while art|with State and Federal agencies but carry 





Distribution 
veland Studied 


pnsumers Were 


supplies, glue, paste,|on experiments of their own in develop- | 
machinery composition |ing animal rations, fertilizer formulas 
etting, chemicals andj|and testing of supplies handled. 7 
iscellaneous semi-fin- | It is equally important, however, that 
purchased in lesser |the farmers should be educated to demand | 
\feeds and fertilizers scientifically pre- } 
pared and property adapted to their re- | 
quirements. Hence the associations 
publish house organs for distribution 
among their members or patrons, and em- | 
| ploy traveling field agents to reinforce 
| their printed propaganda in conversa- | 
tions with farmers. In addition, these 
associations cooperate with the exten- | 
sion staffs of the various agricultural 
colleges in carrying on educational pro- 
grams designed to assist farmers in | 
understanding and applying the princi-_| 
ples of animal feeding, soil fertility and 
other production problems. 5 
Recent progress im the cooperative | 
| purchasing of farm supplies is illustrated | 
by the history of two leading associa- 
tions. One has already been mentioned, | 
the Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange. 
This concern was organized in February, | 
| 1918, and now has a membership of about | 
Semses abi) 25,000. It has no capital stock, and began 
,0rt is a CPerations on credit loans against which | 
ticability actual cash was borrowed. 
ping the Exchange Is Operated 


t would 
of com. On Earned Resources 
dthe| It has earned enough to release its | 
ished | credit loans and now does business en- ; 
that|tirely on its own -earned resources, ' 
though two-thirds of its net savings soe 


packing materials, | 
g the year, were 
hile the cost of 
p, etc., is placed at 


mounted to $29,- 
pf the total sales 
tailers and chain 
izations doing 
ependents, are 
products valued 
0 wholesalers 
ile the volume 
nies unable to 
5,933 
me in which 
, only plants 
a value of! 
ted for in- 


de 


ribu | each calendar year have been divided 
bnall|2one its members on a patronage divi- 
a dent basis. In 1926 the patronage divi- 
ot dend paid to members amounted to $50,- 
a 172; and on January 1, 1927, the Ex- 
e.|change had an authorjzed surplus of 
of $143,397. Its subsidiary feed plant is’ 
capitalized at $750,000 ° and is well 
equpped with moderm machinery. The 
property includes about 13 acres of land. 
The other organization referred to is 
the Cooperative Grange League Federa- 
ion Exchange. This association was 
ormed in June, 1920, with an authorized 
pitalization of $1,000,000, It is a non- 
yolit corporation operating in New York 
ate and a few counties in Pennsyl- 
ja and New Jersey, and was organ- 
by the New York State Grange, the 
ymen’s League, and the Federation 
Arm Bureau Associations, It follows 

en formula policy in regard to 
handles seeds of known origin 


buyer knows the feeding mixture’s con- | 


| Bureau. 
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Cooperative Purchasing by Farmers 


e 


Survey Said to Show Systerm Is Advancing to Place of | 
Prominence in Agriculture. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and public formula fertilizers without 


fillers, and conducts a mail order and 
warehousing service. 


The G. L. F., as it is commonly called, | 


has no membership contract but sells to 
any farmer in single transactions. 
fixed assets, owned through a subsidiary 
corporation, include a feed mill at Buf- 
falo, a seed warehouse at Syracuse, con- 
trolling stock in a chain of retail stores 
and warehouses, and shares of the capital 
stock of a fertilizer company at Balti- 
more. On $10,873,063 of business in 1927 
its net savings amounted to $276,627. 

Its patronage dividend policy requires 
the payment of dividends to patrons who 
are not stockholders, at a rate equal 
to one-half that allowed 
Like the Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 


change the G. L. F. conducts an active | 


educational campaign through a field 
service department. 

Another successful cooperative pur- 
chasing organization is the Virginia Seed 
Service, which was organized in 1923 and 
now has more than 35,000 patrons. From 
about $450,000 in 1924 its business has 
grown to approximately $2,000,000 an- 
nually. Its announced primary purpose 
is to guarantee high quality in farmers’ 
supplies. The association has a seed- 
cleaning warehouse at Richmond, Va., 
with a capacity of about 150 carloads, 
and also contracts with outside mills for 
feed and fetilizer. Its volume of busi- 


ness in 1927 totaled $1,600,000, on which | 


a net saving of $10,000 was made. 


Success in a different phase of coop- 


erative buying has been achieved by the 


| Fruit Growers’ Supply Company of Cali- 


fornia. This organization, whose stock- 
holders are associations, packing houses, 


and individual shippers affiliated with the | 
California Fruit Grower’s Exchange, was | 


formed in 1907. From that year until the 
end of 1927 its purchases for members 
aggregated $103,943,760. In addition it 


| sold $17,022,319 worth of lumber and lum- 


ber products from its own lumber tracts 
and mills. It has returned $5,528,438 to 


members in dividends on capital stock | 


and in refunds and deductions on pur- 
chases. In 1927 its total sales amounted 


| to $10,265,676, 


Fruit Growers Organized 
W hen Box Prices Doubled 


Organization of the Fruit Growers’ 


Supply Company followed the announce- 
ment of a 100 per cent increase in the 
: price of orange boxes by a combination 


The farmers’ or- 


of pine lumber mills. 1 
in 


ganization acquired lumber tracts 


and Siskiyou Counties, California, and | 


Jackson County, Oregon. Today it owns 


| 70,000 acres of timberland carrying about 
| 1,500,000,000 feet of virgin timber, and 
| holds another 1,000,000,000 feet 


under 
contract with the Federal Government 
on the Lassen and Klamath National 
Forests. 

It has two mills with a combined an- 
nual capacity of 150,000 feet, or ap- 
proximately 50 per cent more than the 


present annual requirements of the Cali- | 


fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange. It 


sells the better grades of lumber manu- | 


factured from -its timberlands, and 
manufactures only the lower grades into 
boxes. 
the upper grades are used to buy box 
stock mdnufactured by other 
But if necessary, 


its members direct. 
Farmers’ elevator associations, espe- 


cially in the soft wheat, corn belt and | 
large | 
quantities of supplies for their members | 


Pacific coast areas, purchase 
and patrons. A recent survey made by 
the Department of Agriculture 
that for the 1926-27 season, the value of 
sideline sales of farmers’ elevators, ex- 
clusive of livestock and other sideline 
sales for members, totaled over $100,- 
000,000. Flour and feed comprised the 
largest single item and fuel ranked sec- 
ond. Other important items purchased 
were lumber, twine, machinery and mis- 
cellaneous supplies. 

A considerable proportion of these 
supplies were purchased through pur- 
chasing departments of certain of the 
State Farmers’ Elevator Associations 
or through State-wide brokerage 


| agencies operated for the benefit of the 


member farmers’ elevator associations. 
An experiment in Indiana was 


| launched in 1922 by the Indiana Farm 
This enterprise, now known as | 
| the Indiana Farm Bureau Purchasing 


Department, Inc., in 1927 purchased and 
distributed goods amounting to $2,120,- 
567. It distributed $1,132,000 worth of 
fertilizer; $388,480 worth of feeds; $287,- 
356 worth of coal, and $221,953 worth of 
seeds; besides a considerable quantity of 
lubricating oil, grease, binder twine, 
fencing, tires and batteries. 

In Nebraska the Farmers’ Union State 
Exchange does a large purchasing busi- 
ness. The exchange was incorporated as 
a separate enterprise in 1919, and now 
has about 7,000 stockholders. Its sales 
last year totaled $1,774,000. It main- 
tains many branch stores which handle 
groceries, work clothing and shoes, im- 


| plements and other commodities in gen- 


eral demand by farmers. 

Opportunities in cooperative purchas- 
ing for agricul‘ure vary regionally per- 
haps more than is the case of coopera- 
tive selling. Some districts, sych as, 
for example, the eastern dairy region, 
depend more than others on purchases 
of what may be termed raw material. 
Whereas the eastern dairy farmer must 
usually buy most of his concentrated 


feeds, the hog producer of the Corn Belt | 


does not. 


Yet the relatively smaller production | 


items in the farmer’s business often lend 
themselves well to cooperative buying, 
as is indicated by the development of 
the oil cooperatives and the progress 
made in the cooperative purchasing of 
coal, twine, fencing and many other 
commodities. Organizations that antici- 
pate the needs of a farming community, 
buy goods in large quantities, and dis- 
tribute small lots as need arises can 
often save the farmer time as well as 
money. fhe most difficult problem, that 
of obtaining a sufficient volume of busi- 
ness, becomes less formidable as the 
economy of combined buying is better 
understood. 


Decision Reached on Entry 
Of Mexican Revolutionaries 


a decision regarding the right of Mex- 
ican revolutionaries to cross the Inter- 
national \border between the United 
States and Mexico has been reached, but 
will not be announced at present, ac- 
cording to an oral statement by the 


Its | 


stockholders. | 


Funds available from the sale of | 
mills. | 


the supply company | 
: could supply the entire requirements of 


shows | 


—= 


‘Medical Inspection 
| Of Arriving Aliens 
Extended in 1928 


Increased Facilities Provided 
Along Canadian Border; 
New Station Opened 
At Roma, Texas. 


The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, Dr. H. S. Cumming, in 
a report to Congress on the prevention 
of introduction of diseases from abroad, 
has informed Congress that no instance 
occurred in 1928 of the importation of 
| any quarantinable disease. The full text 
of a statement summarizing the report, 
made public March 18, follows: 
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AvutHorizeD STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WuitTHouT COMMENT 


IN umber of Angora Couts and Output — 
Of Mohair in 


Cases of smallpox, leprosy and typhus | 


fever reached the quarantine stations 
operated by the Public Health Service 
and were detained. No cases of plague, 
yellow fever, or cholera arrived at the 
quarantine stations. This fortunate ex- 


| 


United States Increase 


Expansion of Industry Reported in Review of Study by 
Departments of Agriculture and Commerce. 


The expansion of the Angora goat and 
mohair industry in the United States has 
been accompanied by improvement of the 
goats and their fleeces, it is stated in a 
review of a study of the Angora goat and 
mohair industry made by the Department 
of Agriculture in cooperation with the 
Department of Commerce. 

In the six important mohair producing 
States, according to the review made 
public March 18 by the Department of 
Agriculture, the number of fleece goats 
increased nearly 35 per cent and the pro-! 
duction of mohair 59 per cent from 1920 
to 1927.8 

Angora goats, it is stated, are of con- 
siderable value for clearing brush from! 
farm and pasture lands, especially in the! 
East, the middle West, the Ozark re- 
gion, and the Pacific Coast States. 


The Interdepartmental Angora Goat} 


perience was due not only to the system | and Mohair Committee who prepared the! 


| of control at domestic ports, but to the 


system of medical inspection maintained | in charge of Wool Standardization and’ the Angora goat 


| 


study consists of George T. Willingmyre, | 


at foreign ports from which diseases | Marketing Investigations, Department of | 


are likely to spread. 


At. domestic ports during the past 


fiscal year 18,667 vessels, 887,912 passen- | partment 
in- | and J. I, Hardy, 


gers, and 1,085,385 seamen were 
spected on arrival by quarantine officers; 
at insular ports 2,964 vessels, 158,407 
passengers and 223,296 seamen were) in- 
spected; and at foreign ports 3,460 ves- 
sels, 314,285 passengers, and 118,356 sea- 


men were inspected prior to embarking | Charles W. Schoffstall, Bureau of Stand- 


for the United States. 
Sanitary Measures. 


Of the passengers who embarked 
European ports, 56,320 were vaccinated 


Agriculture, chairman; James J. Window, | 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De-| 
of Agriculture; D. A. Spencer; 
Bureau of Animal In-} 
dustry, Department of Agriculture; W. 


pile is bound into the base of the fabric | 
and then curled, embossed, or otherwise 
processed to give the desired effect. It 
is possible, by ingenious construction and 
dyeing methods, to imitate many of the 
furs, and to produce materials which are 
not only attractive hut serviceable. 

The long-fibered mohair is particularly 
desired for use in the manufacture of 
wigs and switches which are used ex- 
tensively for theatrical purposes. It is| 
probable that the value of the mohair 
entering into the manufacture of these 
products represents a larger amount of 
money for the weight of mohair used 
than does that used in any other branch 
of the industry. 

Rugs of beautiful appearance, with 
long pile, are made from mohair. The 
design is frequently effected by hand | 
block printing. These rugs compare fa- | 
vorably in appearance and durability | 
with hand-made oriental rugs. | 

Leather made from the pelt or skin of 
is useful for orna- 
mental purposes and for the manufac- | 
ture of gloves, purses, bookbinding, and 
novelties. 

The value of chevon, the meat of the 
Angora goats and kids, is important to 
the producers and must be considered 





| R. Chapline, Forest Service, Department) in summing up the value of the industry | 


| 


of Agriculture; Frank E. Fitzpatrick, | 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com-! 
merce, Department of Commerce; and} 


ards, Department of Commerce. | 


The full text of the section on the im-| 


at | portance of the Angora goat industry in! 


the United States and the summary fol-! 


| and 66,509 were deloused under the su- | lows: 
pervision of medical officers of the serv- | 


ice. Clothing and baggage of 
| passengers amounting to 66,324 pieces 
were disinfected. 

A total of 5,637 vessels were fumi- 


gated either because of the occurrence | considerable 


| of disease abroad or for the destruction 
of rodents. Of the rodenis recovered 
following fumigation, 18,821 were ex- 
amined for plague infection. , 
During the year modifications were 
made in the quarantine practice which 
relieved from quarantine 


| tween ports in the United States and 


| ports in our possessions and dependen- 
| cies, unless quarantinable diseases should 


be prevalent at the port of departure. 
Rodent Infestation 
Another advantageous modification in 
quarantine procedure as concerns ves- 
sels plying exclusively between United 


inspection | 
| vessels engaged exclusively in trade be- | 


lreturn to the farmers, through the sale! nineteenth century the region known as 
lof mohair and meat, but they can be of; Angora in Turkey was the only im-| 


| 
| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Angora goats play an important part! 


these |in the scheme of agriculture in certain, tempts were successful. From the dawn | 


areas. They not only furnish a cash 


value in keeping down; 
sprout growth in pastures or in clearing; 


for farming. The use of Angora goats! 


ture lands is especially prominent in the! 
East, the middle West, the Ozark region, 
and the Pacific Coast States. | 

On the ranges of the West, especially 
in the Southwest, goats are grazed for! 
the purpose of utilizing the browse type | 
of vegetation on a permanent basis. On; 
many range areas, where brush is the | 
main forage, proper stocking with An-} 
gora goats has afforded a better finan- i 
cial growth in recent years than it was, 
possible to obtain on those areas by graz- | 
ing other classes of livestock. On brush-! 


States ports and uninfected foreign ports | range areas of Texas, Angora goats are | 


was to base fumigation of such vessels 


lused for diversification of the ranch} from Turkey into the United States since 


for rodent destruction on the presence | pysiness, and the grazing of them on the | 1901. 


| nineteenth century. 


in the United States. | 
Specialized Production | 
Developed in Turkey 


Specialized production of Angora goats | 
and mohair has been developed primarily | 
in Turkey, the Union of South Africa, | 
and the United States. Many attempts | 
have been made’ to establish Angora} 
goats in Europe, but none of these at-| 
of history until after the middle of the | 


portant Angora-goat country. The! 
Union of South Africa secured its first | 


|sprout growth in sections to be cleared; Small importation of Angora goats from | 


Turkey in 1838, and the initial importa- | 


|for clearing brush from farms and pas-‘tion of this breed of goats into the | 


United States came from Turkey in 1849. | 

The Turks were reluctant to export /| 
these mohair-bearing animals, and devel-| 
opment in other countries was compara- | 
tively slow until: about the close of the} 
By 1900 breeders in| 
the United States and South Africa} 
were making important progress. At/| 
that time the registration of purebred | 
Angoras was established in both these 
countries, and since that time these two 
countries have enjoyed a steady and sub-|} 
stantial improvement in this hreed. There | 
have been no importations of Angoras | 


In 1904 there was a large im- 
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Employment Outlook 
For Spring Season 


Is Said to Be Bright 


Large Volume of Building Is 
Declared to Promise to 


Absorb Most of Idle 


Tradesmen. 


The outlook for employment in in- 
dustry in the next 30 days is bright, ac- 
cording to a statement made public on 
March 18 by the Employment Service of 
the Department of Labor. With the ad- 
vent of Spring a large volume of build- 
ing will be under way, it was stated, and 
by the last of March the majority of 
seasonally unemployed _ building-trades 
men should be employed. 

The volume of employment during 
February was not materially affected 
by the severe weather in many sections 
of the country, it was said. 


Outdoor Work Curtailed. 


The statement, in full text, follows: 
Although the weather was unsually 


; severe in many sections of the country 


during February. the volume of employ- 


| ment was not materially affected. Heavy 
| snowfalls 


in the Middle Western and 
Northern States necessarily curtailed all 


| outdoor activities and there was some un- 


employment apparent among the build- 
ing-trades men, construction workers, 
and unskilled laborers. 

The volume of industrial, or plant and 
factory, employment was well main- 
tained. Conditions in the textile indus- 
try improved somewhat, and although 
some of the mills continued in part-time 
schedules a number of others resumed 
full-time operations and engaged addi- 
tional help. The approaching Easter and 
spring trade was responsible for an in- 
crease in employment in the boot and 
shoe industry. However, this increase was 
not of sufficient volume to absorb all of 
these workers. 

Steel Operations Gain. 

The upward trend in the iron and 
steel industry reported in January con- 
tinued in February. Operations in- 
creased in many instances, additional 
help was engaged, and the outlook is 
bright, as large orders have been re- 
ceived for all classes of iron and steel 
products. The automobile industry oper- 
ated on an entirely satisfactory basis, 
employment increased in several of the 
automobile manufacturing centers, and 
a number of these plants reported over- 
time schedules. 

Metal-working establishments  con- 
tinued capacity schedules in most in- 
stances and a shortage of skilled ma- 
chinists existed in several cities. Metal 
mining, particularly of copper, increased 
and several hundred additional skilled 
metal miners were employed in the 


| or absence of rat infestation as shown |range makes possible a profit from many} portation into the United States from 


| by inspection. 
| vessels had been routinely fumigated 
| periodically. The new system is logica 
| and in conformity with the spirit of the 
International Sanitary Convention of 
1926. 

The administration of the medical ex- 
amination of arriving aliens along the 


and extended, particularly east of the 
Great Lakes, in which sector increased 
| facilities have been provided; and a new 
| station was opened at Roma, Texas, to 


ing the Rio Grande at that point. 
During the year arrangements were 


sary quarantine and immigration inspec- 
tions in connection with the establish- 


ment of airports of entry in a number | 
in addition the Public | 


of ports; and 
Health Service took over from the local 
boards of health, and assumed charge 
| the - ports of 
Plymouth, and New Bedford, Mass., and 
New London, Conn, 
Argentine Plague. 

The presence of plague in the Argen- 
| tine Republic is regarded as so serious 
a public-health menace as te warrant 


| 


the assignment of an officer of the Serv- | 


|. . . ‘ 
| ice to the American Consulate General 


| at Buenos Aires in connection with meas- | 
ures designed to prevent the introduction | 


| of the infection into ports of the United 
| States. 


The most important causes of certifica- | 


tion of aliens were trachoma, tuberculo- 
| sis, feeble-mindedness, insanity, and ve- 
| nereal diseases. 
fied the most important causes were tra- 
| choma, tuberculosis, and venereal 
| eases. 


for immigration visas in their countries 
|of origin, inaugurated in Great Britain 
and the Irish Free State in August, 1925, 


}on an experimental basis, had become 


| thoroughly organized by the close of the 
| fiscal year 1927. The extension of the 


jsystem to include Belgium, Denmark, | 


| Germany, Holland, Norway, and Sweden 

| during this period clearly demonstrated 

| its advantages to the immigrant, to his 

|country of origin, and to the United 
States. 

| System Extended. 


The many advantages of this system | 


}of the examination of 
grants have been amply demonstrated 
| during the three years in which the plan 
| has been in operation, 
|requests to the State Department for 
the extension of the plan in the early 
| part of the fiscal year 1928 this work 
| was extended to include Prague, Czecho- 
| slovakia, and Genoa, Naples, and Pa- 
lermo, Italy. 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, | 
167,033 applicants for | 


1928, a total 
immigration 
| examinations, 


oL 
visas were given medical 

Of the total examined 
17,227, or 9.7 per cent, were found to 
|have mental or physical disabilities; 
7.750, or 4.6 per cent, of the total ex- 
amined were refused visas for medical 
|; reasons. 


Of 159,283 aliens who had been given, 


|a preliminary medical examination 
abroad, and to whom visas had been is- 


|sued, a total of only 15 was certified 


upon arrival at a United States port as | 


| being afflicted with Class A diseases, re- 
j sulting in mandatory deportation. The 
| medical examiantion of aliens abroad is 
| conducted in cooperation with the State 
Department and the immigration service 
of the Department of Labor. 


Secretary of State Frank B, Kellogg, 
-March 18, 

The passage of General Francisco 
Burquez across the border at Naco and 
his reentry at Nogales has come te the 
attention of the Department, according 
to information obtained at the Depart- 
men of State. General Burquez was al- 
lowed to reenter the United States by an 
immigration official. It was following 
this action that the Department of State 
came to its unannounced decision re- 
| sarding future border crossings, 


serve the newly constructed bridge cross- | 


made for the performance of the neces- | 


of, the maritime quarantine activities in | 
Beverly, Salem, Lynn, | 


Of alien seamen certi- | 
dis- | 


The medical examination of applicants | 


intending immi- | 


As a result of | 


Heretofore, this class of | areas that would doubtless be unprofita-; South Africa. 


| ble with cattle and sheep alone. 
| As the value of Angora goats is appreci- 
| ated, there will be considerable expansion 
|of the industry on range areas support- 
|ing browse which can not be used as 
|satisfactory or economically by other 
| classes of stock, but which, at the 


= hi duct of the An- a ; 
Mohair, the chief product o | the Pacific coast region in Texas, New| 


'gora goat, is important in the manufac- 
| ture of upholstery materials and of men’s 
summer suits and for lining materials. 


/It is also used. in the manufacture of 


braids, draperies, laces, hats, piled fab- ; 


ries for coats, and for decorative trim- 
mings. a 

As an upholstery material, mohair is 
| usually in the form of a pile fabric and 
is unsurpassed for general durability. 
These fabrics are used for automobile 
upholstery and for railroad car seats, 
| where the fabrics must withstand the 
hardest kind of service. 
sary to sacrifice esthetic prope 


gain this degree of durability, for it is 


possible to make many beautiful cov-| 


erings by variations in the pile height 


and structure, as well as by embossin 


v present 
Canadian Border has been strengthened | time are stocked by those other on 


Importations of Angora 
goats into this country then ceased for 
la period of 21 years, the next and last 
‘foreign goats being received from South 
Africa in 1925. 

| Angoras have been raised in all re- 
‘gions of the United States. In 1920, 
every one of the 4& States reported fleece- 
bearing goats, but approximately 90 per 
.cent of them were in the Southwest and 


| Mexico, Arizona, California, and Oregon. 
| Missouri had about 3 per cent of Amer- 
ica’s fleece goats, and in all other States 
‘they were of mfhor importance. The 
| greatest concentration is on the Edwards 
| Plateau of southwestern Texas, where 
; about 70 per cent of them were found 
| in 1920. 
: Improvements Noted 


| In Goats and Fleeces 
The expansion of the industry in the 


| fleeces. The average annual fleece 
| weights were about 19 per cent heavier 
}in 1927 than in 1920. Breeders are also 


mountain district. Plants manufactur- 
ing airplanes increased their forces. Fac- 
tories producing electrical products, in- 
cluding radios, engaged additional help. 

The employment outlook for the en- 
suing 30 days is bright. A large vol- 
ume of building will be under way with 
the advent of spring, and by the latter 
part of March the majority of the sea- 
sonally unemployed building-trades men 
should be employed. Large highway 
construction programs are soon to be 
started in many States, which will mean 
employment for thousands of men. 


tion if the venture of mohair production 
is to prove profitable. In the six im- 
| portant mohair-producing States the 
number of fleece goats increased nearly - 
35 per cent and the production of mo- 
hair 59 per cent from 1920 to 1927. _ 
There is a healthy demand for mohair 
fabrics, and manufacturers are eager 





Nor is it neces- United States has been accompanied by | for mohair of high quality, but improve- 
rties tojimprovement of the goats and their| ment in the quality of the goats and 


their fleeces, increased efficiency in pro- 
| duction and marketing methods, and the 
| establishment of official United States 


g| giving attention to the improvement of | standards for grades of mohair are of 


and hand block printing. As a rule these: quality in the mohair, including the! primary importance to growers and to 


| pile fabrics have a cotton fabric base. 
| Mohair Used to Make 


Summer Suitings 


Mohair is used in men’s summer suit- 
lings, in all-mohair fabrics and in nu- 
merous combinations with other fibers, 
{sometimes mixed in the yarn structure, 
but usually as either the warp or the 
filling of the fabric. One of the much- 
| advertised brands of men’s suitings 18 


land worsted yarn in the other. As a 
lining for suits mohair is used exten- 
sively, woven plain or twilled, and here 
| also it is sometimes combined with wool, 
| cotton, silk, or rayon. 

Because of its resilient nature and be- 
cause it takes dyes brilliantly and re- 
tains the colors well, mohair fiber serves 
|admirably for nets, laces, and drapery 
materials, and many novel effects are 
obtained in decorative trimmings for 
|coats, hats, and shoes. The long silky 


‘Export Promotion Work 


Progresses in Germany 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the export trade than the individual ex- 
port insurance. 


the Association of Export Merchants is 
of the opinion that short-term credits 
are not good in furthering export; long- 
term credits are required by the export 
trade as a substitute for the insufficient 
capital supply of many export firms. 
The new export credit bank estab- 
lished with the assistance of the govern- 
ment, the “Hamburgische Bank of 1923” 
will take up its operations this year. 
This bank is expected to help to promote 


credits over a period up to 10 years to 
German exporters, who have suffered 
particularly from expropriations abroad 
by the allied nations during the war. 
The credit given to the bank by the Gov- 
ernment is said to be between 12,500,000 
and 15,000,000 marks (mark par $0.238). 


‘New Honorary Medal 
| Assigned to Marine Corps 


A new decoration, to be awarded to 
| Officers and enlisted men participating 
| in expeditionary service in foreign coun- 
| tries, is to be added to the number of 
| medals assigned to the Marine Corps, it 
was announced orally March 16 at the of- 
fices of the Commission of Fine Arts. 

H. P. Caemmerer, escretary of the Com- 
mission, declared that the Commission 
will pass on a sketch for the new medal 
|at a meeting next week. He stated that 
| the Marine Corps also will have a spe- 
cial badge known as the “Good Conduct 


| Medal,” and that this also will be passed | 


Jon by the Commission, 


¥ 


made of mohair yarn in one direction} 


elimination of kemp. 

The pioneer phase of the industry is 
passing. A large percentage of the 
goats are grazed on owned or leased 
| lands. The investment in goats and 
| equipment is so great that wasteful 
| methods will lead to failure. Goats must 
the mansted with care and in accordance 
wit 


the results of scientific investiga- 


the industry as a whole. Recent ex- 
|pansion has been so rapid that caution 
| should be exercised in the matter of in- 
jereasing the number of Angora goats 
| except as would be justified by increased 
{demand for mohair. 

(The study has been published as De- 
partment of Agriculture Miscellaneous 


Circular No. 50.) 
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Station WGY Granted! 
Full Time License | - 


By Order of Court 


Radio Commission Issues| 
Permit But Will Ask Su- 
preme Court to Re- 
view Case. 


Reviews Research to I 


[Continued f 


| phasized that second use of the flour bags 
|is objectionable for sanitary reasons. 

|_ Mr. Morse stated that the New Uses 
Section is cooperating with the War De- 
partment in working out plans whereby 


Radio Commission on 
March 18 granted to Station WGY, at| 
Schenectady, N. Y., operated by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, a renewal of its 
broadcasting license permitting it to op- 
erate with full time on the 790 kilocycle 
channel with 50,000 watts of power. The 
action was taken pursuant to the order of 


‘the Federal 


be of assistance in case of another war 
emergency. Work is also being done 
with a view to developing a cotton bag 


|for packaging buckwheat coal for house- 


hold stokers. Mr. Morse also told of the 
work being done by the Institute in 


carrying on a style promotion program | 


the Cotton Textile Institute, Inc., can} 


for well-styled women’s dresses. Sum- 


the Court of Appeals of the District of maries of important style news will be 


Columbia, which directed the Commission 
to issue to the station a license for this | tin called “Flashes of Fashion.” 


WGY has hed = en | will contain the latest information about 
s n op : £ |fabrics and style trims as reported from 
cense, but under the order of the court. | 


c z style centers in thi t d ab ‘ 
Under the reallocation of broadcasting | ty ‘ EES y See aneOn 
facilities effected November 15, 1928, it) Tests Made by Bureau 


was explained orally at the Commission, | . : 
Station WGY was placed on part-time op- Of Standards Reviewed 
eration on the 790-kilocycle channel, with| W. E. Emley, of the Bureau of Stand- 


the same channel awarded on a “cleared | ards, reported the work the Bureau has 





channel” basis to Station KGO, at Oak-| done in cooperation with the Cotton Tex-| 
land, Calif., also operated by the General | tile Institute in relation to cotton fab-| 


Electric Company. 
Review to Be Asked. 

The Court of Appeals, after a trial of 
the case, ruled that the Commission had 
erred in placing WGY on part time, in 
view of its vast listener audience, and | 
directed that it be placed on its original | 
assignment. | 


Donald D. Hughes, Acting General) Chemistry and Soils, summarized the 
Counsel of the Commission, declared} work the Bureau has done on fire, water, 
orally March 18, that Station KGO also| and mildew-proofing, and called particu- 
is granted a license to operate full-time|lar attention to the weather proofing 
on the 790 kilocycle channel. As a result,/of such materials as the shade cloth 


| rics, specifically cleavage fabric for con- 
jerete roads, fabric for waterproofing 
j;concrete, tests of brands of bed sheets, 


|for rice bags. 
reau of Standards, discussed the mechan- 
ical and chemical processing and the 
methods used at that Bureau. 

H. G. Knight, chief of the Bureau of 


| published at regular intervals in a bulle-} 
This! 


jand the development of a cotton fabric; 
W. A. Appel, of the Bu-| 


he declared, the reallocation which was 


designated to equalize the broadcasting | 
facilities among the five radio zones, is| 


broken in so far as the Pacific and East- 
ern zones are concerned. He declared 
that the Commission within the next few 
days will file with the Supreme Court 


of the United States a petition for a writ | 


of certiorari, seeking a review of the 
lower court’s decision against the Com- 
mission in the WGY case. 


Tuberculosis Deaths 
Less in California 


Progress Claimed in Control of | 


Disease in Recent Years. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

that have been obtained in California in 
bringing this communicable 
within bounds. To be sure, the Cali- 
fornia tuberculosis mortality rate is ex- 
ceptionally high. In fact, there are only 
one or two States that have higher tu- 
berculosis mortality rates than Cali- 
fornia. 
for having an enviable climate. 

“Large numbers of advanced cases of 
tuberculosis are imported into California 
each year. About 7 per cent of all tuber- 
culosis deaths in California, annually, 
are in persons who have lived within the 
State for less than one year and about 
23 per cent of all tuberculosis deaths 
in California, each year, are in persons 
who have lived within the State from 
one to four years. Excluding the deaths 


culosis mortality rate that is highly fa- 
vorable. Such rate, in fact, is lower 
than the average rate in other States. 


The Bureau of Tuberculosis has ac- | 


complished a large amount of work in 


the discouragement of migration of the | 


tuberculous in other States whose cases 


are so advanced that there can be no} 
hope of recovery, as well as the migra- | 


tion of those tuberculars who have not 


sufficient means te cri2ble them to live | 
in California for at least a year. The bur- 
den of caring for non-resident tubercu- | 


losis cases among indigents has fallen 
particularly heavy upon the counties of 


southern California. An educational cam- | 


paign among physicians of Eastern 
States has been carried on in the hope 


that physicians might be discouraged in | 
the practice, which has been so common, | 


of sending hopeless advanced cases to 
this State only to have them die shortly 
after their arrival. This campaign has 
borne fruit to a certain extent, but ad- 
vanced cases still pour into California in 
vast numbers. 


Program to Enforce 


Law Is Supported 


President Hoover Is Assured of 
Cooperation in Plans. 


President Hoover was assured 
March 18 by Dr. Arthur J. Barton, of 
Atlanta, Ga., chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Social Service of the Southern 


disease | 


This is the penalty that we pay | 


used in tobacco culture. The Bureau is 


Radio Commission _ 
To Reduce Its Files 


Sale of Useless Papers and 
Records Is Authorized 
By Congress. 


Authorization has peen received by the 
Federal Radio Commission from Congress 
to dispose of “fan letters” and other 
|communications that have congested the 
Commission’s storage space, the Com- 
mission has announced. These letters, 
junder the law, must be filed until per- 
|mission is received from Congress for 
| their disposal. 

Carl H. Butman, secretary of the Com- 
mission, on February 12 requested the 
| Speaker of the House and the Vice 
President, as president of the Senate, to 
authorize disposal of these old files. He 
stated these “fan letters” and other com- 
| munications “are adjudged useless in the 
| transaction of the official business of 
the Commission, and have no permanent 
value or historical interest.” 


Sale of Paper Authorized. 

The report of the Joint Committee on 
Disposition of Useless Executive Papers, 
adopted February 27, and subsequently 
passed by the Senate and House, au- 
thorizes the Commission to sell as waste 





“upon the best obtainable terms.” 
The full text of the report follows: 
The joint select committee of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, to 


heads cf departments, bureaus, etc. in 
respect to,the accumulation therein of 





of the current business therein, respec- 


statements of the condition and character 
of such papers, respectfully report to the 
Senate and House of Representatives, 
pursuant to an act entitled “An act to 
| authorize and provide for the disposition 
of useless papers in the executive de- 
partments,” approved February 16, 1889, 
as follows: 


Records Are Examined. 
| Your committee have met, and, by a 
| subcommittee appointed by your commit- 
tee, carefully and fully examined the said 
report so referred to your committee and 
|the statements of the condition and the 
character of such files and papers therein 
described, and we find and report that the 
files and papers described in the report of 
the Federal Radio Commission to the 
Seventieth Congress, second session, 


of nonresidents, California has a tuber- | paper or otherwise dispose of these files | 


which were referred the reports of the! 
old and useless files of papers which are | 
not neeced or useful in the transaction| 


tively, and have no permanent value or | 
historical interest, with accompanying | 
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New Uses for Cotton Products Sought | 
In Studies Made by Federal Agencies. In Air Mail Fees | 


Committee of Departments of Agriculture and Commerce 


ncrease Consumption, 


rom Page 1.] 


working not only to conserve the cloth, | 
he said, but anticipates that by increas- 
ing the life of the cloth it will be pos- 
sible to effect economies in production of 
shade-grown crops. These economies, he 
believes, will open wider markets for the 
cloth. 


Miss Ruth O’Brier., of the Bureau of 
Home Economics, reported that cotton of 
known grade is being woven into bed 
sheets which are to be tested for wear 
in order to find the relation between 
grade of cotton, physical tests, and the 
probable wear. She stated that bibli- 
ography entitled “Effects of Clothing on 
| Health” is in process of publication; that 
, cotton sun suits advocated by the Bureau 
|are receiving continued attention, and 
that a child’s two-in-one dress has been 
developed and will be included in the 
|spring patterns. She said that work is 
being done on a tiniform for 4-H Club 
girls and on suits for small boys. 

Miss O’Brien further stated that the 
Bureau of Home Economics, in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and the Cotton Textile Institute, 
is attempting to develop protective gar- 
ments sor pre-school children which will 
protect them against inclement weather 
in summer and winter. Work is also be- 
ing done on the effect of the heat of 
washing and ironing on different types 
of materials, and the results of the work 
on the sizing of cotton fabrics are now 
in process of publication. 


| Use of Cotton Bags 
By Laundries Studied 


R. J. Cheatham, of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, discussed two re- 
ports which have been issued by the divi- 
sion of cotton marketing since the last 
meeting of the Committee, namely “Cot- 
ton Bags and Other Containers in the 
Wholesale Grocery Trade,” and “Cotton 
Bags in the Fertilizer Industry.” He also 
stated that a study is now being made of 
|eotton bags in the laundry trade; and 
that a program to develop suitable cot- 
| ton fabrics for bags and bagging 1s now 
|under way. 

Spinning and weaving tests of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, being 
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| Progress in Aeronautics 
Noted in Persia in 1928 


progressed 


Reduction Ordered 


| Aeronautics in Persia 


Ch d b ¢ ] bi | rapidly a mn oe a to a 7 
|Iport from the Consul a eheran, \ 

arse y 0 om 1a iy Ferrin, Teheran, made public March 
|18 by the Department of Commerce. The 


D t' t’s statement follows in full 
Assessment to Be $1 a Pound \textt: ee 


For Parcel Post Accord- Regular passenger service was main- 
* tained between Teheran, Resht (on the 
ing to Post Office | Caspian Sea), Kasr Shirin (on the Iraq 

D frontier), and Bushire (on the Persian 
epartment. |Gulf), the last named service including 


| Heavier Restrictions | The Presidente, Dus 
On Imports of Films at the Executive Offices 
Considered in France: 


March 18, 1929. 


10 a. m—Representative Bacon (Rep.), 
of Westbury, N. Y:, called to discuss 
the appointment of judges to fill vacan- 
cies in Federal judgeships in New York 
State. 

10:15 a. m.—Senator Fletcher (Dem.), 
|of Florida, and Representative Owen 
|(Dem.), of Miami, Fla., called to discuss 
‘flood relief measures in the Okeechobee 


Department of Commerce Is | 
Informed of Proposals | 
Before Prime Minis- 


ter’s Office. 


the intermediate stations of Isphahan| 


A substantial reduction has been made ;and Shiraz. 
in Colombian air mail fees on parcel|tween Teheran and Meshed, in Khoras- 
post packages, according to a memo-/jsan, also was kept up, but that between 
randum sent to postmasters by the Sec-;Teheran and Tabriz was abandoned as 
ond Assistant Postmaster General, W. | unprofitable. 

Irving Glover, which the Department; he Junkers Company, which has a 
has just made public. monopoly on aeronautics in Persia, an- 


Lake district. 
10:30 a. 


Fairly regular service be-| 


It was stated that the new fee will | 


nounced on November 30 that it had 


| tween Cristobal, Canal Zone, and Santi-! 


be $1 per pound, or fraction thereof,!transported in Persia 600 passengers, | 
against the old rate of $3 per kilogram, | 7,500 kilos of baggage and 500 kilos of | 
which is equivalent to 2 1/5 pounds, and | mail matter, covering in 185 flights more | 
75 cents for each additional 250 grams, | than 32,000 kilometers without accident. | 
which amounts to about one-half pound. The British Imperial Airways negoti- 
The weight limit on parcels to Colombia! ated for flying rights across southern 
has also been increased from 20 to 22 | Persia, but without result up to Decem- 
pounds. Under the new free arrange-:ber 31, 1928, except that general regula- | 
ment mailers in this country may send !tions adopted by the Persian Parliament 
the minimum one-pound parcel at the $1} on December 24 indicated that they might | 
fee, it was declared. be granted. 


Service Planned to Chile. z 
The Department has contracted for air Ely Named Assistant 
To Secretary of Interior 


‘Mr. 
mail service with Colombia, since on! 
April 1 it is planned to open service be- | 





Appointment of Northcutt Ely, of New| 


d ‘ 
York, as executive assistant to the Secre- | 


ago, Chile. The Department is already op- 
erating an air mail service between! 

eed 5 Dee cae mt 
oo om bm er eee tary of the Interior was announced March 
dum follows: lis at the Department of the Interior. 

The air mail fee applicable to parcel-!The announcement in full text follows: | 
post package to be tenn the air! My, Ely is a lawyer, 26 years of age, | 
mal service, from, Barranguila tc | who has been in practice in New York, 
duced to $1 for each pound or fraction | associated with the firm of Single & Sin- 


Proposals are now before the French; m.—Representative Hadley 
Prime Minister’s office to require heavier|(Rep.), of Bellington, Wash., called to 
rstrictions upon the importation of for-!pay his respects. : 
eign films into France than are now in| 11 a. m.—A committee representing 19 
force, the Department of Commerce has / agricultural and industrial organizations 
llearned from American representatives | called to invite the President to make an 
iin Paris, it was announced orally March | address next fall to a group of the major 
18 at the motion-picture section of the, industrial organizations of the United 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com-!States at a meeting to be held in Chi- 
merce. | cago. 

if any acti thes cain del keen m.—Dr. Arthur J. Barton, of 

Se ee es ee ae fe ~| Atlanta, Ga., chairman of the Commis- 
taken it will not be until eres n aie sion on Social Service, Southern Baptist 
announced. The proposals are those made | Convention, and president of the Na- 
by the Chambre Syndicle, an association | tional Conference of Organizations sup- 
ys peg qe ‘porting the Eighteenth Amendment, 
f these proposals are enacted, 4 /called to discuss law enforcement. 
French producer would be given permits) 12 m.—Joseph O. Thompson, of St. 
to import three foreign feature films for; Matthews, S. C., vice president of the 
every French feature film produced.j American Cotton Association, called to 
French distributors would be entitled to;discuss farm relief legislation with the 


{import 20 per cent of the foreign films | President. 


they used the year before, free of any} 12:15 p. m.—A committee from the G. 
restrictions. The new proposals do not! A. R., headed by Major General John M. 
state specifically that a certain ratio of 'Clem, .called to invite the President to 
French films must be sold abroad to the} make an address at Arlington National 
number of foreign films admitted, as was |Cemetetry on Decoration Day, May 30. 
the case last year, it was explained. | Remainder of day — Engaged with 
The French Government a year ago|secretarial staff and in answering mail 
ruled that for every seven foreign films | correspondence. 
sold in France, one French film must be | 
sold abroad. Upon the protest of foreign | 
interests, this proposal was modified to | 
permit a foreign producer to market 60 | 
per cent of the films in France he had! 








The J. G. White 


thereof, up to the weight limit of 22 gle. His assignments have had to do marketed a year previously. 
pounds per parcel. The subitem “par- | largely with admiralty and maritime} See 
cel-post packages” of the item “Colom-jcases. Much of his life, however, has! 
bian Air Mail Service” on page 171 of the | been spent in the West, where he has had | 
July, 1928, Postal Guide is modified ac-idirect contact with the problems that 
cordingly. |eome under the Department of the In-} 
It is to be noted that this fee, which | terior. 
must be prepaid with Colombian stamps, | 
is in addition to the regular postage|by Secretary Wilbur. 
which must be prepaid 


with United; Ernest Walker Sawyer, an engineer. Two 
States stamps. 


|specialists in the fields that are most | 

= - — likely to have to do with the everyday 

: : y tment are thus made 
studied. He also stated that much time j work of the Depar = 
was necessary to investigate and develop | constantly available to the Secretary. 








conducted to determine the properties of 
| cotton fibers and the relationship between 


;the auality of cotton and the finished | 


,fabric, were discussed by Dr. R. W. Webb. 
P. M. Strang, of the Bureau of Agri- 
!cultural Economics, announced that a 
| report on the “Grade and Staple of Cot- 
!ton Consumed by Domestic Mills in_the 
| United States for the Year Ending July 
31. 1928,” is in process of publication. 

W. W. Fetrow, of the same Bureau, 
expressed the belief that the Bureau 
;study of the past and possible future 
|trends in the consumption of important 
fibers would aid in anticipating condi- 
tions of demand in the textile world 
some years in advance. 

E. T. Pickard, of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, stated 
that 25 or 30 possibilites for increasing 
industrial use of cotton are now being 





‘Would Have Cabinet 
Members at Congress 


| Representative Kelly Quotes 
Mr. Hoover in Favor 


Of Such Plan. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
ascertainment of views and facts on the 
subject.” , 

The full text of President Hoover's 
letter dated June 23, 1922, follows: 

Views of Mr. Hoover. 

“Dear Mr. Congressman: I am in re- 
cepit of H. R. 8345 and believe that this 
resolution proposed by you comprehends 
jone of the most constructive steps that 
jcan be taken in furthering the develop- 
'ment of our Governmental machinery. 

“The growth of population and the in- 
‘creasing complexity of social and econo- 
! mie life, the greatly increasing burdens 

of Congress and the Administration, 
make it almost imperative that we 
| should have some close association be- 
jtween the executive and legislative 
| branches in the solution of these matters. 
| “There are in my mind overwhelming 
arguments that can be introduced in 
favor of this change in our traditions. I 
do not believe that any fundamental criti- 





on | 


dated February 12, 1929, are not needed! cism can be directed against it except 
in the transaction of the current busi-|by those who would deliberately exag- 
ness of such department and bureaus! gerate it as an attempt to establish a 
and have no permanent value or histori-; form of parliamentary government. 
cal interest. — Anyone who understands the basis of 

Your committee recommends that, as} such European organization will at once 
required by law, the Federal Radio Com-! recognize that the step you propose has 


mission sell as waste paper or otherwise : no relation whatever to this form of gov- 
| dispose of such files of papers upon the ernment. 


Baptist Convention, and president of the | best obtainable terms, after due publica- 
National Conference of Organizations | tion of notice inviting proposals there- 
Supporting the Eighteenth Amendment, | for, and receive and pay the proceeds 
of the united a whole-hearted support thereof into the Treasury of the United 
of the so-called “dry” forces of the | States and make report thereof to Con- 


“The provision in Section 2 could prob- 
i ably be worked out better for both sides 
|by a rule that would establish the pro- 
'cess of interrogation of Cabinet officers 
|through written interrogatories with 


United States in his law enforcement 
program. 

After a conference with President 
Hoover on law enforcement at the White 
House Executive Offices, Dr. Barton dic- 
tated the following statement: 

I have had a full, frank and thor- 
oughly satisfactory conference with the 
President. We discussed his law en- 
forcement program and I assured him 
that, in my judgment, he has the united 
and whole-hearted support of the “dry” 
forces of the country, 

Personally, I am very glad that the 
President has launched his program for 
the enforcement and observance of all 
laws. In such program, I am sure he 
will have the support not only of the so- 
called “dry” forces, but of all sound- 
hearted Americans. 


Improvement Sought 
At Atlanta Prison 


Explanation Given of Resigna- 
tion of Warden Snook. 


The resignation of John Snook, warden 
of the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta, 
Ga., was requested for the “sole pur- 
pose” of bringing about better conditions 
in that institution according to an an- 
nouncement March 18 by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Warden Snook an- 
nounced his resignation from Atlanta 
after several exchanges with the Depart- 


ment and after there had been a review | to betterment of conditions, 


ErCER. : _____:_ | notice. This would avoid unnecessary at- 


{tendance through rigid provisions and 
would also secure, to Congress, imme- 
| diate and prompt information as to the 
executive and other matters.” 

Provisions of Bill. _ 
The full text of the Kelly bill (H. R. 


| : os = 
of the conditions there extending over 
|@ period of two years, it was announced. 
| Disagreement arose over the use of 
so-called undercover agents in the prison, 
| but the Department’s announcement said 
| that there were none in use in any Fed-} 
eral prison at this time. Following is 
the full text of the announcement: 

With reference to the situation at the 


lows: 
Be it enacted, etc., that the Secretary 


191, First Session, 70th Congress) fol- | 


| Atlanta Penitentiary, Warden Snook’s 
resignation was requested some days ago 
with the approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. This action was taken after a re- 
view of the conditions affecting the 
prison management over a period of more 
| than two years past, and with the sole 
| purpose of bringing about a more effi- 
cient management. 


| 
| 


of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
[the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
;the Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, 
ithe Secretary of Agriculture, the Secre- 
ltary of Commerce, the Secretary of La- 
bor, the Attorney General, and the Post- 
master General shall be entitled to oc- 
‘cupy seats on the floor of the Senate 





and the House of Representatives, with 
Such efforts as may have been made /the right to participate in debate on mat- 
| by Mr. Snook or his friends to make it|ters relating to the business of their re- 
appear that the request for his removal| spective departments, under such rules 
| Was because of the steps taken to pro-ias may be prescribed by the Senate and 
| cure information about prison conditions! House, respectively. 
|1s not warranted, and the two issues} Sec. 2. ‘The said Secretaries, the At- 
should not be confused. |torney General, and the Postmaster Gen- 
So fas as concerns the method of ob-| eral shall attend the sessions of the Sen- 
| taining reliable information about in-| ate on the opening of the sittings on 
side prison conditions, it need only be;Monday and Thursday of each week and 
said that at the present time there aré| the sessions of the House of Representa- 
| no so-called undercover men in any Fed-| tives on the opening of the sittings on 
}eral prison, The government of the| Tuesday and Friday of each week to give 
| prisons is in Mrs, Willebrandt’s division,| information asked by resolution or in 
and the methods to be used to examine, reply to questions which may be pro- 
prison conditions from time to time will pounded to them under the rules of the 
be worked out here in the Department. , Senate and the House; and the Senaote 
The government of prisons is a com-!and the House may by standing orders | 
plex and difficult problem. We propose| dispense with the attendance of one or | 
to consider the whole problem with a view | more of said officers on either of said 
| days. 





means for increasing the industrial uses | 


of cotton. Sticking Quality of Stamps | 


A report on the awning survey being 
conducted by the Department of Com- Found by Barrel Tester 


merce was given by H. A. Ehrman. He 
stated that this report would soon be 
available and that another report on 
“Cotton Opportunities in Citrus Culture” 
| Was being prepared. 


|qualities of 1,000 stamps the envelopes | 
|wore out, but the stamps remained on| 
the envelopes, the Department of Com- 


This is the second assistant appointed | 5¢ stamps when subjected to very rough | 
The first was! handling. 


jin 


a jwith a standard method of affixing, the 
When a test was made of the adhesive | stamps are not shed from kraft envelopes | 


merce stated March 18. Following is Engineering Corporation 
the statement in full text: 

Experiments have been continued with! 
the barrel tester to find an envelope pa-| 


er that will shed a certain proportion | 


’ | 
“nar 


An organization well 


equipped to furnish 
Several kinds of kraft enve-| 
lopes were tried, using different methods | 
of affixing. | 

In all, tests involving more than 1,000; 
| stamps have been made and, although the | 
envelopes were worn out in the barrel 
tester, not one stamp was shed. In the | 
future this testing device will be used 
onnection with testing stamps re-i 
\ceived with complaints as defective. If, 


information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 
the world. 


43 Exchange Pl. 


in a test that wears out the envelopes, | 
sticking qualities would not be considered | 
bad enough to justify a complaint. 


Typewriter 
Billing Machin 


The only machine that writes and computes 


the complete invoice in one operation. 


With any other method the bill must be 
figured first, then copied. 


This Burroughs types the bill, computes and 


prints the amount of the item, totals the 


items, computes and subtracts discounts and, 


by a single key depression, 


prints the net 


amount of the bill. 


Its flexibility permits the posting of other 
records or journals in combination with 


billing, or between billing periods. 


Telephone the Burroughs office in your city 


for further information or a demonstration. 


Burroughs Adding 


Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Taxation 


Surplus Earnings Used 
Are Held to Be Capital f 


Nominal Investment 


Claim Is Rejected 


Profits Found to Have Become 
Material Factor in Pro- 
ducing Income. 


FEEDERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY, APPELLANT, 
vy. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE, APPELLEE. No. &255, CIRCUIT 
CourT OF APPEALS FOR THE EIGHTH 
CIRCUIT. 


Two questions, each involving appel-| 


lant’s invested capital, were before the 
Court of Appeals in this proceeding. In 
the first, appellant contended that it was 
entitled to be classed as having only a 
nominal capital and, in the second, that 
it should be allowed to include in its in- 
vested capital the value of certain prom- | 


issory notes given in payment for capital | 


stock. ‘ 
The appellant’s claims weve rejected by | 
the Board of Tax Appeals and that find- 


ing was affirmed for the Circuit Court! 


' 
lenue Act of 19172 The portion of par- 
| ticular importance being as follows: 

| Section 209. That in the case of « trade 
{or ‘business having no invested capital or 
}not more than a nominal capital there 
{shall be levied, assessed, collected and 
| paid, in addition to the taxes under exist- 
jing laws and under this Act, in lieu of 
'the tax imposed by Section 20], a tax 


{equivalent to eight per centum of the net} 
business in ex- | 


|income of such trade or 
cess of the following deductions: In the 
case of a domestic corporation $3,000, and 
in the case of a domestic partnership or 
a citizen or resident of the United States 
$6,000; in the case of all other trades or 
| businesses, no deduction. 


| (b) Should there be included in 


and 1920 the actual cash value of 
| promissory notes given by its stock- 
| holders for shares of stock 
| them? 

! 


Was the irade or business of appel- | 


capital?” 

Appellant insists it was, and therefore 
entitled to classification for taxation 
purpose under section 209, and that sur- 
plus should not be considered to defeat 
such classification. If the surplus was 


of Appeals, which ruled that invested| not actually used as a material factor 
capital must be held to include surplus| jn carrying on the business there would 
when such surplus is left in the business} be merit in this contention, but if sur- 
and becomes a material income-produc- plus is left in a business for the purpose 
ing factor, as had obtained in the resent! of being used in carrying on the business 


case. 

Regarding the value of the notes, the | 
appellate court declared the giving of | 
the notes for the stock had not been; 
bona fide, though the transaction was! 
bona fide at the time, because later de-| 
velopments included cancellation of some | 
of the notes by the corporation and the} 
payment of others by dividends, few of | 
the notes being paid in cash. They were, ! 


{and is used therein as capital is used 


and is a material factor in the produc- | 


tion of income a different situation is 
presented. 


Definition of Capital 
Given in Prior Case 
As said in Iowa State Sav. Bank v. 


City Council of Burlington et al. (Iowa), ! 
61 N. W. 851, 852, “The word ‘capital,’ | 


therefore, excluded from invested capital.!as applied to the money of a corpora- | 


Theodore B. Benson and P. W. Shrader, 
for the taxpayer; A. W. Henderson (Mrs. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Morton P. 
Fisher, C. M. Charest and Cc. _ Golden 
Miller were with him on the brief) for 
the Commissioner. 

Appeal from a decision of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. F 

Before Kenyon, Circuit Judge, and 
Johnson and McDermott, District Judges. 

Following is the full text of the opin- 
ion, by Judge Kenyon: we : 

This appeal from a decision ol the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals 
holding against the contention of the 
taxpayer, involves income and profit 
taxes for the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920. Tre Board 
made findings covering every fact fea- 
ture of the case, which stated as briefly 
as consistent with an understanding of 
the situation are as follows: _ 

Appellant, a Missouri corporation, was 
incorporated June 5, 1913, with an au- 
thorized capital of $5,000. It was an 
evolution from a partnership. Its busi- 
ness was buying and selling stock feed, 
sales being made either in carload lots 
shipped directly’from manufacturer to 
consumer, or less. than carload lots 
shipped from appellant’s warehouse. 


Payment Was Made 
Through Sight Draft 


In the sales in carload lots the ship- 
ment would be consigned to appellant 
at customer’s railroad station. I 
manufacturer would draw a sight draft 


on appellant, to which was attached the | 


bill of lading covering the particular 
shipment. This sight draft under an ar- 


rangement with the bank would be pre- | 


sented to appellant and paid by its 
check on the bank. Appellant would 
then immediately draw a sight draft on 


the customer, attach the bill of lading | 


and deposit same to its credit in the 


bank. The draft would be collected in| 
the usual course and proceeds remitted | 


The | 


|tion, may refer to the money paid in 
| by the stockholders for the use of the 


| corporation, and commonly known as the | 


| capital stock; but, in a wider and more 


| used in transacting its business. 

So long as the profits are not with- 
drawn from the business, they constitute 
a part of the capital. The distinction 


as both are used in carrying on the 
business, is theoretical merely, and is 
largely a matter of bookkeeping.” 


{the Supreme Court said: 
used with respect to the property of in- 


| other investments or uses and set apart 
| for and invested in the special business, 
and in the increase, proceeds or earnings 
;of which property beyond expenditures 
| incurred in its use consist the profits 
| made in the business.” See also State ex 
| rel. Citizens’ Bank of La. v. Board of 
| Assessors et al. (La.) 18 So. 753; Holmes 
Federal Taxes (6th Ed.) p. 192. 
If the surplus here, used as capital, is 
{a material factor in producing income it 
| should for the purposes of determining 
| the classification of the taxpayer under 
section 209 be considered as capital. 
This propostion is not gainsaid by any 
| of the cases cited by appellant. In fact 





| Lederer, 267 F. 739, 741, it is said, re- 
ferring to surplus, “If letf for the pur- 
| pose of being used as capital, and being 
; So used, such funds are capital.” 

The invested capital then in this mat- 
ter, including surplus, for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1917, was $14,252.55, and 
for the fiscal year 1918 was $44,391.98, 
as féund by the Board. These would 
seem to be substantial sums. But ap- 
pellant insists that they are merely 
nominal, because gross sales of 


Investments 


in Business | 


> 


in- | 
| vested capita: for the fiscd#l years — 
the | 


issued to} 


| : } 
{lant one having “not more than nominal | 


popular sense, it includues all the money } 
;and other property of the corporation | 


between the capital and surplus, so long | 


In | 
Bailey, Collector, v. Clark et al., 21 Wall. | 
| 284, 287, referring to the term “capital,” | 
“And when | 


dividuals in any particular business, the | 


term has substantially the same import; | 
;it then means the property taken from | 


in one of the cases cited, Porter et al. v. | 


or Tax Purposes 


|Promissory Notes 
Excluded by Court 


Payment for Stocks in Company 
Declared Not to Have 
Been Bona Fide. 


|} F. 258 (District Court), where a cor-| 
poration was acting as selling agent for 
asbestos mines, receiving commissions, 
but also bought and sold merchandise 
on its own account, the proportion of 
profits from trading on its own account 
being 23 per cent in one year and 9.8 
per cent in another, and 45 per cent in 
another, it was held that for the year 
,in which its profits were 45 per cent | 
; it had more than a nominal capital in- | 
| vested, and was not within section 209} 
ot the Revenue Act of 1917. | 
Surplus Earnings 
Barred Similar Claim | 
In Lincoln Chemical Co. v. Edwards, | 
289 F. 458, it was held that where a} 
company claimed it was a corporation | 
having only a nominal capital, but had | 
| not only a valuable secret process but a 
| substantial amount of cash which had | 
‘come to it through its earnings, that | 
such surplus could not be considered as 
merely nominal. See on the general sub- 
ject Holmes on Federal Taxes (6th Ed.), 
ip. 196. | 
Appellant refer§ to a number of cases | 
as sustaining its theory that the cap-! 
| ital was merely nominal. For instance, | 
DeLaski & Thropp Circular Woven Tire | 
Co. v. Iredell, 268 F. 377, affirmed in| 
290 F. 955; Park Amusement Co. v. Mc- 
Caughn, 14 F. (2d) 553; Railroad Steve- | 
doring Corporation y. Bowers, 7 F. (2d) | 
781, and others. 
It was shown in DeLaski & Thropp| 
etc. v. Iredell (D. C.) 268 F. 377, that | 
the entire income came from patent | 
licenses which were held by the court | 
| not to be included in the term “capital.” | 
| Therefore, it was clear that the corpora- | 
tion had only nominal capital. The in- | 
vested capital including surplus was | 
$12,000, which was used as a fund from 
which to advance salaries, etc., and to 
| provide office furniture and equipment 
incidental to carrying on the business. | 
In Park Amusement Co. vy. McCaughn, | 
supre (D. C.), there is a discussion of 
nominal and other capital. Nominal is| 
| defined as that which has existence in | 
name only. The Court says: “The real | 
criterion is in the fact finding of | 
whether money as an income _ pro- 
ducer played any real and substantial 
part in producing the income to be} 
taxed. Each tub must thus stand on its | 
own bottom, and the sole question be- 
comes how the fact stands here.” The 
Court held that capital played no sub-| 
| stantial part in the production of income. | 
{ 


} 


In Railroad Stevedoring Corporation v. 
Bowers, 7 F. (2d) 781 (District Court), 
the Court found that neither capital nor 
surplus was used in the businesss. The 
general subject is elucidated somewhat in 
Holmes on Federal Taxes (6th Ed.),! 
page 195. ° | 

Applying the test therefore laid down | 
by this court in Dreyer Commission Co. | 
v. Hellmich, 25 F.(2d) 408, 411, and by| 
other courts, we cannot escape the con- 
;clusion that the capital and surplus 
used as capital was a_ substantial | 
|factor in producing appellant’s in-| 
|come, and was not merely nominal. Ap- | 
| pellant admits in its argument that the | 
| business in which it was engaged would | 
|ordinarily require the use of capital. It| 
| states, “The appellant is willing to admit | 
| that it used its invested capital and that, 
| therefore, the capital used and the capital | 


Promissory Notes 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 


5 inches, and filed for reference. 


[NVESTED CAPITAL: Inclusions: Surplus: Nominal Capital, Defined: 1918 

Act.—Where a corporation had a paid-in capital of $5,000 and contained, 
as its business developed, to maintain a surplus much greater; and such sur- 
plus was used as capital in carrying on the business, held: Surplus was a 
part of the corporation’s invested capital for tax purposes, and the amount 
of such capital was a substantial factor inf producing income, and was not 
merely nominal.—Feeders’ Supply Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 136, 


Col. 1 (Volume IV.) March 19, 1929. 


# 


NVESTED CAPITAL: Inclusions: Promissory Notes Given For New Stock: 
Evidence: 1918 Act.—Where a corporation, in increasing its capital, is- 
sued stock to its then stockholders from whom it took promissory notes in 
payment therefor, few of the notes being paid except by dividends declared, 
held: The notes in question were not bona fides in for capital stock and, there 
having been insufficient evidence to support a claim of bona fides, the value 
of the notes may not be included in the corporation’s invested capital.— 
Feeders’ Supply Company v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 136, Col. 1 


(Volume IV.) March 19, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the | 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Re venue. 


{ 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


° Promulgated March 18, 1929. 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or, subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


|*Elmer J. Keitel v. Commissioner of In- 


ternal Revenue. Docket No. 18759. 

Where one purchases an interest 
in property determinable upon the 
death or remarriage of the grantor 
and agrees to pay therefor a certain 
sum each month so long as the 
grantor lives or does not remarry, 
held: That the amount paid each 
year may be deductible under section 
214 (a) (8) of the Revenue Act of 
1921, but, based upon the facts ob- 
taining and there being no proof of 
the value of the life estate acquired, 
the deduction to which petitioner 
may be entitled can not be deter- 
mined. 


Mrs. Ella Pipes Cline, W. D. Cline, v. 
Revenue. | 


Commissioner of Internal 
Docket Nos. 6929, 6930. 


Gain or Loss: In determining gain 
or loss on a sale in 1920 of an oil 
and gas lease and equipment ac- 
quired in 1919 the basis, in this in- 
stance the cost thereof, should be re- 
duced by the amount of depletion and 
depreciation sustained. United States 
v. Ludey, 274 U. S. 295. 

Methods of Accounting: Where the 
books of certain partnerships were 
not kept on either an accrual or cash 
basis or in accordance with any rec- 
ognized accounting practice, the de- 
termination of the respondent of the 
net income of the partnership under 
section 212 (b) of the 1918 Act was 
proper and will not be disturbed in 
the absence of evidence showing that 
the basis and manner used by the 
respondent does not clearly reflect 
the income. _ 

Net Income of Partnership Deter- 
mined: Partnership in 1919 sold oil 
leases and equipment for cash, notes 
worth par, and a stated consideration 
to be paid out of four-fifths of seven- 
eights of oil produced. Stated con- 


lowing the filing of its last calendar 
year return covering a portion of 
its fiscal year period. Paso Robles 
Mercantile Co., 12 B. T. A. 750, fol- 
lowed. Jeopardy s assessments made 
| on the day five or four years respec- 
| tively from the day on which return 

- was filed are timely made and such 

| assessments having been timely 

| made on March 15, 1926, may be 

| collected at any time within six years 

; from the date of assessment. Reve- 

; nue Act of 1926, section 278 (d). 

| Moraine Hotel Company v. Commissioner 

| of Internal Revenue. Docket 
13074, 22317, 26899. 

A reserve set up by the Commis- 

; Sioner in the amount of deprecia- 

| tion deductions claimed and allowed 
in prior years but not reflected in the 
books, held prima facie correct and 
the reserve affirmed where the evi- 
dence failed to establish that replace- 

| ments and repairs, charged to ex- 

| pense, adequately offset depreciation 
sustained, 

| Special assessment denied upon the 

| evidence. 

| The Sterling & Welch Company v. Com- 

| missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 14141. 

| The presumption of the correct- 

; ness of the Commissioner’s determi- 
nation that surplus, as reflected by 
petitioner’s books, should be reduced, 
on account of insufficient depreciation 
written off on its books for prior 
years, is not rebutted by a mere 
showing of the depreciation and sur- 
plus as reflected:by such books. 

ommissioner’s determination that 
invested capital for 1920 should be 
reduced on account of insufficient de- 
preciation written off on petitioner’s 
books in prior years approved. 

Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe Company v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


In the determination of a value in 
use of amortizable facilities by a 
comparison of the maximum capacity 
of facilities on hand at the close of 
the amortization period with produc- 
tion during the post-war period for 
the purpose of arriving at the reas- 
onable allowance for an amortization 
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Surplus 


Increased Market Price of Bond Discussed 
| As Offset to Benefit of Tax-free Provision 


Distribution of Advantage Between Corporation and Se- 
curity Holder Explained by Tax Specialist. 


By T. C. ATKESON, ‘ 

Chief, Sorting Section, Bureau of | 
Internal Revenue. | 

By means of the tax-free covenant in 
a bond a debtor corporation obligates | 
itself to pay a portion of the income tax | 
imposed upon the _ creditor or: bond=| 


| holder by reason of the interest eet) 


| from the bonds held. 


| The more the corporation pays in be- 
j half of its bondholder, the higher the! 
bondholder esteems the tax-free cove-} 
nant bond. So it is only natural for a, 
| corporation issuing such bonds to obli- | 
gate itself to the highest point possible : 
| without financial injury to itself. | 
| There are at all times two opposing | 
|forces at work attempting to fix that | 
| point. The first is the tendency of the 
|eovenant to increase the price of the! 


as if its issue of bonds had contained 
no tax-free covenant. 


Prof. E. R, A. Seligman, professor of 
economics at Columbia University, be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee of 
the Sixty-fourth Congress, said: 


The only result of the tax-free provision 
in future bonds will be that the bonds will 
sell at a higher price than would other- 
wise be the case, the tax being capitalized 
into a difference in the market price. 

So far as the corporation is concerned, it 
makes no essential difference, because the 
corporation will sell its tax-free bonds at 
a price sufficiently high to compensate it for 
the payment of the annual tax, and so far 
as inequality of taxation among individuals 
is concerned, it also makes no difference, 
because the purchaser of the bonds, instead 
of paying the income tax on the coupons, 
will capitalize this annual tax into the addi- 
tional price they pay for the bonds. 


And to this quotation the Investment 


bonds to a certain extent over those; Bankers Association added: 
bonds having no covenant. That force; The investment banker can say 
works upward and in favor of the debtor ; actual exnerience that _ Professor 
corporation. j man’s theory accords with the fact; the 
. 4 i jassumption of the tax is in fact worth 
The second or opposing force is the | more than it costs the average corpora- 


from 
Selig- 


Nos. | 


| tax rate nvon the bondholders, by which | 
is to be finally determined the amount! 
; to be paid by the debtor. That force in- | 
| creases or diminishes according to the | 
| tax rates upon individuals, but always | 
operates against the debtor. | 
| Whether it works against the debtor | 
| corporation to the extent of entirely | 
eliminating tts gain from the first force | 
depends entirely upon the class of bond- 
holders. If a debtor were to sell bonds 
at random, the law of averages would 
probably protect it and in the end it 
| would be in the same position financially | 


3 





tion. 

Corporations that issued tax-free 
bonds during the period from 1918 to 
1922 today are realizing a considerable 
saving in tax payments, owing to the 
decreased tax rates and increased ex- 
emptions of individuals. 

According to Professor Seligman, the 
tax that was to be paid over the period 
of years eoual to the life of the bond 
was capitalized by the debtor at the 
time of original sale. If that gain were 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
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over is on ing” : ; : Raymond Hood, of Raymond 
to the bank. | $2,000,000 were made in each fiscal | had is one and the same thing. | sideration had no fair market value ” r 7 


Appeliant maintained a warehouse at 
Kansas City, from which it made ship- 
ments of less than carload lots to its| 
customers. It also maintained a sale 
office at Omaha, Nebr., and for a time 
a branch office in FortgWorth, Tex. Ap- 
pellant at the time of its formation re- 


ceived net assets from the partnership | 


in the amount of $7,462.98, which was 
converted intg $5,000 capital stock and 
$2,462.98 paid in surplus. 

The invested capital of appellant for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, was 
1$4,252.55, $5,000 of this being capital 
stock, and $9,252.55 being surplus. Dur- 
ing that year the gross sales of the 
business amounted to $2,089,353.25, of | 
which $278,287.71 was from sales ef | 
goods carried in its warehouse, and the | 
rest from goods sold in carload lots on 
sight drafts. The gross. profits were 
$141,765.41, of which $48,370.24 was 
from sales of goods shipped from the 
warehouse, the balance from carload lot} 
shipments. The net income was $88,-| 
692.28. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, | 
1918, appellant had an invested capital, 
as found by the Board, of $44,391.98, 
which represented $5,000 capital stock, 
and $39,391.98 surplus. During that | 
fiscal year appellant’s gross sales were | 
$2,694,065.79, of which $529,832.88 was | 
from sales of goods shipped from its | 
warehouse, and the balance from carload 
lot shipments. The gross profit for that 
year was $144,349.66, of which $78,- | 
407.80 was from sales shipped from the | 
warehouse. Appellant’s net income for | 
the fiscal year was $46,502.38. July 1, 
1918, appellant had a net worth of $83,- 
709.04, which represented the $5,000 
capital stock and $78,709.04 surplus. 

In August, 1918, appellant increased | 
its common stock from $5,000 to| 
$125,000, and authorized issuance of | 
preferred stock in the amount of $50,000, | 
only $35,000 of which was actually is- | 
sued, and this to holders of common 
stock in payment of amounts owing by | 
appellant to the stockholders; $75,000 | 
of the additional common stock was | 
issued as a_ stock dividend. The re- 
mainder was issued to the stockholders, | 
and notes bearing 6 per cent interest | 
taken therefor in the sum of $45,000. 

Only one of them was ever paid in 
full. Payments on the other notes were 
made by cash dividends to the extent | 
of $13,686.29. Some payments were made 
by charges to the personal accounts of | 
the makers. The unpaid balances were 
canceled by the action of the Board of 
Directors of the corporation, and a pro- 
portionate amount of stock was can- 
celed. Some interest was paid on the | 
notes. During the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1919, and June 30, 1920, in- | 
terest was paid on borrowed money by | 
the corporation in excess of the interest | 
rate upon these notes. 

Two substantial questions 
sented upon this appeal: 

(a) For the years 1917 and 1918 is| 
appellant entitled to have its profits tax | 
computed under section 209 of the Rev- 


are pre- 


; under consideration, and that 


| given, without reference to actual con- 


year | 
‘ such a} 
small investment could not have been | 
used to any appreciable or substantial | 
| extent in bringing about the result. 
| Amount of Business 


Is No Measure of Capital 
The amount of business carried 
|a corporation is not the test to deter- 
mine whether capital is nominal or other- 
wise. We agree with the statement in 
{the opinion of the Board, viz., “The 
;ratio which invested capital bears to 
gross sales, we do not conceive to be 
ja proper criterion for determining 
| whether such capital is nominal or other- 
wise. 
Nominal capital is that which is capi- 
tal in name only, that is not substantial. 
Black’s Law Dictionary defines nominal 
as follows: “Titular; existing in name 
only; not real or substantial; 
with the transaction or 
name only, 


’ 


not in interest.” 


Webster’s New International Diction- | sioner 


ary: “Existing in name only; not real 
or actual; merely named, stated, or 


ditions; often with the implication that 
the thing named is so small, slight, or 
the like, in comparison to what might 
properly be expected, as scarcely to be 
entitled to the name; as, a nominal dif- 
ference; a nominal price.” 

In Hubbard-Ragsdale Co. v. Dean, 15 
F. (2d) 410 (District Court case), which 
was affirmed by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals of the Sixth Circuit, 15 F. (2d) 
1013, the Court said: “If the nature 


of the business is such that it cannot | 


be carried on at all without the con- 
Stant use of capital, and such use of 


| capital plays a vital part in the suc- 


cessful conduct of the business, it can- 
not be said that its use in the business 
is merely incidental. But where the use 
of capital served a direct and necessary 


| function in carrying on the business as 


it was in fact carried on, it was not 
to be classified as merely nominal.” 

In Dreyer Commission Co, v. 
mich, Col. Int. Rev., 25 F. (2d) 408, 411, 
this Court has said as follows: “The 
use of capital may be merely incidental 
to the conduct of a trade or business, 
as where it is used merely as a fund 
out of which to advance salaries, rent 
and other expenses of operation (De- 
Laski & Thropp Circular Woven 
Co. vy. Iredell (D. C.) 268 F. 877, 378; 
F. Wallis Armstrong Co. v. 
Caughn (D. C.) 21 F. (2d) 636, 
637); but where an income is earned 
by a corporation conducting a trade or 


Tire | 


on by | stituted 54 per cent of the gross sales for 


connected | its claim as to nominal capital. 
proceeding in| Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 22 F. | 


Hell- | 


| suance of stock for stockholders, while 


| action. | 
Me- | 
| be controlling on this subject, they cer- 
| tainly bear on the question of bona fides 


business, which has a substantial cap- | 


ital, by the use of that capital in pur- 
chasing commodities for resale and 
which are resold, in the customary 
course of the trade or business, and the 
use of the capital is a material factor 
in producing the income, the corporation 
is not one having merely a nominal cap- 
ital, as defined in section 209 of the 
Revenue Act of 1917.” 

In R. H. Martin, Inc., y. Edwards, 293 


It is apparent that on account of the} 
arrangement with the bank relative to| 
sight drafts little if any capital was re- | 
| quired to handle the carload lot ship- | 
|ments. In handling the sales from its | 
| warehouse the use of capital was neces- 
|sary. The merchandise was purchased 
jand sold. The warehouse business con- 


|one of the years and 34 per cent for the} 
| other. 
| The purchase of merchandise involved | 
the use of money or credit, and it is not} 
jclaimed the goods were purchased on 
| credit to any appreciable extent. The in- | 
| debtedness to trade creditors at the end 
|of the two fiscal years involved was so 
{small in proportion to the purchases | 
jand sales that it is apparent that credit 
| purchases were not large. 

| Appellant failed to successfully carry | 
| the burden that was upon it to sustain 
Avery v.| 





| (2d) 6; Royal Packing Co. v. 
of Internal Revenue, 
| (2d) 536. 

Cash Value of Notes 


| Given Consideration 

The second proposition relates to the 
question of including in invested capital | 
| the actual cash value of notes taken for 
|the corporation stock. These notes were 
; tangible property under section 325 Reve- | 
jnue Act of 1918 (40 Stat. L. p. 1091) and 
; under section 326 were part of thé in-| 
vested capital, provided they were bona 
| fide paid in for stock or shares at the 
|time of such payment. | 
Appellant insists that the question of | 
| bona fides is confined to the time the 
notes were paid in, and such is clearly 
| the statute. We do not understand, how- 
| ever, that subsequent events are not ad- 
| missable to show the bona fides at the} 
‘time the notes were paid in. It is to| 
be noted that under the Missouri Revised | 
Statutes 1919, sections 9740 and 10155,| 
inotes given by a stockholder are not to | 
| be considered as payment of any part of ' 
the capital stock. It has been held in 
the case of Max Kaufman & Co. v. Bow- | 
ers, 11 F, (2d) 662 (a District Court 
case) that such provision under a some- 
what similar statute in New York was 
not absolutely controlling; that the is- 


Commis- 
22 F.| 


illegal, was not void, and did not pre- 
vent proving the bona fides of the trans- 


While the Missouri statutes might not 


in relation to giving the notes for stock, 
as the corporation was a Missouri cor- | 
poration and the new stock was issued to} 
the old stockholders. Subsequent events 
furnish some evidence to sustain the find- 
ings of the Board of Tax Appeals on this | 
question. 

It does not appear that any effort was 
made to collect these notes when they 
were due, even though subsequently 
thereto the corporation was borrowing 
money to use in its business at the rate] 





at date of sale. Seller agreed to 
further develop arfd operate property 
for purchaser such costs to be paid 
only out of one-fifth of seven-eighths 
of oil produced. Partners at no time 
believed that the property sold would 
produce sufficient oil to pay the 
“stated consideration” or the costs 
of developing and operating. Re- 
spondent determined profit from 
sale on “Return of Capital” basis but 
included the notes in computation for 
1920 and refused to allow as a return 
of capital the excess developing and 
operating costs. Held, notes should 
be included in computation for 1919 


deduction under the provisions of 
section 234 (a) (8) of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, held that the production 
to be used in this case is the maxi- 
mum production attained during any 
one of the years of the post-war pe- 
riod. Manville Jenckes Co., 4 B. T. A. 
765. 
L. McDowell, Mrs. S. L. McDowell, v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket Nos, 11271, 11272. 

Petitioners’ distributive share of 
the income of Norton and Cline, a 
partnership, determined, the same 


| 
| 
| 
| Docket No. 7014. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


S. 


come as found in the appeals of Mrs. 


Hood, Godley & Fouilhoux of 
New York, is one of America’s 
great architects, The Tribune 
Tower, Chicago, above, is a nota- 
ble example of his work. 


“There are no repairs of a building 


more annoying or more costly than 


Ella Pipes Cline and W. D. Cline, 
Docket Nos. 6929 and 6930. 


and excess costs allowed as a return 
of capital for the year in which paid. 
Sale of Gift: A certain transaction 
held to be a sale thereby entitling the 
petitioners to a deduction for the loss 

resulting from the sale. 
‘illingham Loan & Trust Co. v. Com-' 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket | 
No. 18224. | 
Fiscal Years. The petitioner cor- | 
poration having kept its books and | 
\ 


Journal of the 
Court of Claims of 
The United States 


| being one-twentieth of the net in- 
| 


March 18, 1929. 

Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Ch. 
J.; Hons. Samuel J. Graham, McKenzie 
Moss, Wm. R. Green, and Nicholas J, 
Sinnott, J. J. 


closed its accounts annually as of 
May 31st of each of the years 1920 
and 1921 was required by sections 
212 (b) and 232 of the Revenue Act 
of 1918 and of the same sections of 
the Revenue Act of 1921 to make its 
income and profits tax returns on 
the basis of such fiscal years. 

Statute of Limitations. The peti- 
tioner corporation, keeping its ac- 
counts on a fiscal year basis but 
making returns on a calendar year 
basis, the applicable statutes of limi- Judge Graham. 
tations begin to run on the day fol- | J-211. Swift and Company. Judgment for 

eee —— —— | plaintiff in the sum of $18,188.40 with inter- 
est. Opinion by Judge Green. 

H-490. First State Bank of Stafford, Kan- 


| Opinions. 

| D-391. Frederic J. Middlebrook, Receiver. 

Findings amended. Opinion by Judge Green. 
D-56214. Philadelphia Boiler Works. Peti- 

tion dismissed. Judgment in favor of the 

United States. Opinion by Judge Graham. 

{ H-54, Levy S, Johnson. Judgment for 

plaintiff in the sum of $934.12, Opinion by 


of 8 per cent, while the notes were; 
yielding only 6 per cent. Credits or pay- 
ments actually made on the notes were 
considered by the Board in determining | Orders dismissing petitions in: 
invested capital. The Board found that; ¥-31, California Casualty Indemnity Ex- 
the notes in question were not bona fide | change, etc. 
paid in for stock or shares. ¥-32, Lumbermen’s Reciprocal Association, 
The Appellate Courts in appeals from 
the Board of Tax Appeals are limited to 
the review of question of law, the in-® 
auiry being whether or not the decision ; ete, 
of the Board is in accordance with law. F-120. National Retail Lumber 
We consider ourselves bound by the find-| Inter Insurance Ex., ete. 
ings of fact of said Board, provided| Petitions dismissed in: 
there is substantial evidence to sustain] 4-279. 
the same. Avery v. Commissioner of a 
Internal Revenue, 22 F. )2d) 6; Royal H-480. 
Packing Co, v. Commissioner of Inteynal| }y-489' 
Revenue, 22 F. (2d) 5386; W. K. Hender- H-498. 
son Iron Works & Supply Co. v. Blair,, H-502. 
25 F. (2d) 538; Greengard v. Commis-| H-501. 
sioner (decided November 30, 1928, | tr 
Seventh Circuit); Denver Live Stock | thored 
Com. Co. v. Commissioner of Internal s 
Revenue (this Court, opinion filed Nov. 
24, 1928), There is substantial evidence | 
to support the Board’s conclusion on the | Fiset tetlanes Bonk ¥-106, Vest, Better7 
ouestion of bona fides and on the ques-! ©o.; E-203, Dreifus 0. Inc.; J-93, “4 
tion of whether the eavital is nominal, |™und C. Van Diest et al.; E-462, Rufus M. 


. ° ; -367, S$ » Co; 

The oplitcatee“aieaia notte oezenders Bat" Souinern Pee. 

fere therewith, The judgment af-| New York & Baltimore Transportation Co.; 

f.rmed. | K-394 Amegican Can Co.; J-255, Gotham 
February 20, 1929. 'Can Co, 


$619.01 with interest. See memorandum. 


Cc. 
F-62. Pennsylvania Indemnity Exchange 


El Paso & Southwestern Co. et al. 
Cole Storage Battery Co. 


Marko Storage Battery Co. 
Rainbow Battery Mfg. Co. 
Jansen Battery Mfg. Co. 

Nathan Wise. 

Laura H. Jennings, extx. 
Bridgeman-Russell Company. 
argued and submitted: J-670, Utah 


E-320, Leslie Ravenscroft et a). 


1s 


sas. Judgment for plaintiff in the sum of | 


ete, 
| F-33, Merchants’ Reciprocal Underwriters, | 


Dealers | 
El Paso & Southwestern Co. et al. | 


Panama Rubber & Equipment Co. | 


| Power & Light Co.; D-921, John H, Murphy; | 
Trial Calendar for March 19, 1929: J-71,_ 


| those that are necessitated by rust- 


Uy Unvvy 


ing metals.” 


AYMOND HOOD, like the big majority of America’s 

leading architects, recommends the use of Copper, 

Brass and Bronze materials in all buildings as the only 

way of guarding against the expense of repairs and 

replacements resulting from rusting metals. In his 
recent letter Mr. Hood says further: 

“Such repairs never occur where Copper and 

Brass have been used and are almost in- 

evitable after a certain number of years 


where iron materials have been jinstalled.” 


Insist on genuine Brass pipe, Copper flashings, gutters 

and downspouts and solid Brass or Bronze hardware 
| and lighting fixtures. Don’t accept substitutes. Other 
| metals may resist rust for a few years. But Copper, 
| Brass and Bronze are rust-proof. They give unfailing 
| service under the most severe conditions. 
| These rust-proof metals may cost somewhat more 
than inferior materials. But the freedom from repairs 
and replacements that they assure is worth many times 
the difference in initial costs. In the long run they 
always prove an economy. 


Write our Building Service Department for addi- 
tional information. There is no obligation on your part. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


Canadian Office: 
67 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ont. 


Midwestern Office: 
Landreth Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Pacific Coast Office: 
Architects Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


COPPER, BRASS, BRONZE —The World’s Most Useful Metals 
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. and 21.1 per cent larger than 1923-1924. 


Commerce 


World Sugar Supply 
Gained 10 Per Cent | 


During Last Year| 


Stocks in America Are More 
Than Half Again as Large 
As 


Those Late | 
In 1927. 


Only two nations, Czechoslavakia and! 
Russia, produced: less sugar in the 1928- 
1929 season than in 1927-1928, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has just stated. 
World stocks were 10.6 larger, it was 
added. The statement follows in full | 
text: 

The only countries showlng noticeable | 
decreases in sugar production are Czecho- 
slovakia, with a crop over 200,000 
short tons below that of 1927-28, and 
Russia, where the crop is reduced by 
about 124,000 short tons. The decrease 
in the Czechosiovak crop was due to a 
reduction in the 1928 sugar beet acre- 
age, while that of Russia was probably | 
caused by the low prices offered for | 
sugar beets as compared with potato | 
prices, and as a result the peasants used 
part of their beets for stock feed and 
sold most of their potatoes, according to 
an article in “Economic Life” for Oc- | 
tober 14, 1928. 

The acreage planted to sugar beets in| 
Russia in 1928 showed a notable increase | 
over that of 1927 and a large sugar beet | 
crop was expected. The article cited 
stated that had there been no contracts 
made. for beets there would have been a 
shortage of raw material at the beet sugar 
factories, The decrease in the Russian 
sugar crop does not materially affect the 
world sugar situation as that country 
has not entered into the international | 
sugar trade to any noticeable extent 
since the war. Czechoslovakia is at pres- 
ent Europe’s greatest sugar exporter, 
but the small crop produced there this | 
year is more than offset by increases in | 
Germany and Poland, both of which | 
carry on a large export trade. 


' 





Italy, | 
which is normally an importing country, , 
this year reports a crop of 422,300 short 
tons, which it is expected will supply all 
her needs for the current year. France, 
a heavy importer, also expects a crop 
which will cut down her imports this 
season. 
Stocks Are Larger. 

The 1928-29 sugar year got under way} 
with indicated total stocks of raw sugar 
in important countries at 1,513,000 short 
tons. The current figure is the largest 
of any of the past four years, and ex- 
ceeded 1927-28 by 10.6 per cent. The 
outstanding increase appears in figures 
for the’ United States, which placed 
stocks as of September 1, 1928, 69.9 
per cent above those of September 1, 
1927. Cuban stocks showed a very slight | 
increase, while in Java stocks were nearly | 
50 per cent below the preceding year, at 
7,508 short tons. In Europe stocks in 
nine important countries, as of Septem- 
ber 1 lastjavére 731,642 short tons, a-drop 
of 6.8 per cent below 1927, according to 
officiaf and unofficial figures for nine 
countries as of the beginning of the 
sugar season in those countries. 

The stocks shown for Europe do not} 
check in all cases with those compiled 
by F. O. Licht, sugar statistician of 
Magdeburg, Czechoslovakia. Dr. Licht’s | 
figures for ten countries are all as of 
September 1, and include Sweden. His | 
total for 1928 is also below 1927, but to | 
a smaller degree. The difference in dates | 
accounts very largely for the difference | 
in quantity. In Czechoslovakia, for in- 
stance, Dr. Licht’s figure as of Septem- 
ber 1 is much larger than the official | 
figure as of October 1, since the latter 
date followed a whole month of selling | 
from stocks, with a consequent reduction 
following. Dr. Licht’s compilation, how- 
ever, is interesting from the viewpoint 
of following the progress of the Euro- 
pean sugar trade for the first four months | 
of the current season. He shows that the | 
smaller September 1 stocks of 1928 were 
followed by production and consumption 
heavier than in 1927, with stocks as of | 
December 31, 1928, for the ten coun-| 
tries indicated 10.8 per cent above the 
corresponding date of 1927. 


Consumption Is Gaining. 

On the basis of a sugar year beginning 
September 1, Dr, Mikusch, of Vienna, | 
Austria, estimates a world consumption 
of all raw sugars for 1927-1928 at 28,- 
375,000 short tons. That figure carries 
on the annual increases of recent years, 
being 4.8 per cent ahead of 1926-1927, 


Increased consumption in Europe is 
shown as accounting for the larger world 
figure. 

As production and imports have ad- 
vanced since 1928-1924, the 1927-1928 | 
total consumption in Europe shows an 
advance of 40.5 per cent over 1923-1924. 
Asia, Africa, and Australia also are 
credited with small increases. Only the 
Americas are shown to have failed to 
expand materially in sugar consumption. | 
A slight decline in 1927-1928 below the | 
two preceding years is indicated, with 
only a small advance seen over 1923- 
1924. Practically all of the decline is 
credited to the United States. 

The post-war increases in European 
sugar beet areas were carried into 1928 
when the reported total reached 6,656,000 
acres, an increase of 5.8 per cent over 
1927, and 25.2 per cent above the aver- 
age for the pre-war years, 1909-1913. 
In practically: all producing countries | 
except France, the sugar beet area has 
been larger than in the pre-war period | 
for the past two years. 

The French figure for 1928 was still 
3.9 per cent below 1909-1918. In Ger- 
many, the largest single European pro- 
ducer outside of Russia, 1928 showed 
an increase of 4.2 per cent over pre-war. 
The increase in England reached its 
peak in 1927 when the beet sugar sub- 
sidies were at their height, but showed 
a drop of 21.1 per cent for 1928 as the 
provision for a reduced subsidy became 
effective. Some effort, however, is be- | 
ing made to encourage beet production 
in areas further distant from the fac- | 
tories, and some increase in acreage is | 
expected in 1929. See “Foreign Crops | 
and Markets,” February 4, 1929, page | 
122, 

In Canada, steady increases brought 
the 1928 figure to 51,294 acres, indi- | 
cating increuses of 15.8 per cent and 200 
per. cent over 1927 and 1909-1913 re- | 
spectively. The 1928 figure of 646,000 
acres for the United States was one of 
the smallest of the past four years and 
stood 10.2 per cent below 1927. The! 





AvtTuorrzep STaTeMeNtS ONLY Are 


PUBLISHED WitHoUuT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaiLy 


| was precipitated by the Physiocrats in 


} called “The Wealth of Nations.” 


lof natural liberty and 


| The controversy raged between the Mer-| peting foreign countries. 
| cantilists on the one side and the Physi- 
| ocrats and Free Traders on the other. 


Presenter Herein, Berne 


Tariff 
Policy of Protection Is T ermed Vital | 
To Development of Domestic Industry | 


missioner Brossard Finds Commerce Gained Since 
1922 Despite Increases Made in Tariffs. 


Com 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


controversy over the question of the’ 
tariff policy that will best promote the 
wealth of nations in general, however, 


enced more by. facts than by theories, no 
matter how plausible the theories | 
may be. 


France in the last half of the Eighteenth 
Century, and.by Adam Smith in Eng-! 
land in 1776, when he published his ee 


rates fixed in the tariff act would pro- 
tect the domestic industries in 1924, 
1925, 1926, 1927, 1928 or 1929. It was} 
impossible to forecast the future} 

At that time the Mercantilists held; changes in the industries in this coun- | 
sway. International trade was burdened|try and abroad and Congress inserted 
with many extreme customs restric-'in the law Section 315 providing for 
tions, ‘prohibitions, and embargoes, and adjustment of rates to meet emergencies. 
with stultifying and monopolizing, nav- The Tariff Commission has made 86 
igation acts. From such extremes,’ investigations under the flexible provi- 
violent reaction was bound to  come.| sion, and more than 40 rates have been 
The Physiocrats advocated the doctrine j adjusted by the President to equalize, 
“laissez faire,| within the limits of the law, the dif- 
laissez passer.” Adam Smith advocated; ferences in costs of production in the 
the so-called doctrine of “free trade.”| United States and in the principal com- 
Some rates 
to 
the difference in costs of productien, and 
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Chain of Clothing Stores 
To Be Opened in Germany 


A new chain store syndicate, organized 
as the Schroeder Spezial S. S. Ketten- 


laeden of Berlin, will open four retail! 


stores in Germany this month, the As- 


sistant Trade Commissioner at Berlin, 
A. Douglas Cook, has reported to the 
Department of Commerce. The Depart- 
ment’s statement, issued March 16, fol- 
lows in full text: 

Men’s suits and overcoats will be sold 


In 1922 no one knew exactly how the | at three standard prices, 65, 85, and 115; movement in 1928, just made public by | penalties of 


marks, equivalent to about $16, $21 and 
$28. 

This new undertaking has a capital of 
150,000 marks, and the Berlin banking 
house of Fabian is participating in its 
capitalization. A well known Berlin 
men’s clothing factory is reported to be 
interested in the undertaking. American 
methods of mass production will be in- 
troduced and the workshops will be given 
an opportunity for increasing production, 
as the firm hopes to attain a heavy turn- 
over. 


well as the skilled artisan. This is the 
ideal for which advocates of economic 
reform have always been striving. It 
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Cement Agriculture 


! 
| 


Competition for Market in The Netherlands 
Disturbs Compacts of Cement Producers 


‘High Prices Brought 


ee | By American Apples 
At Liverpool Auction 


| British and German Members of Rayon Cartel Expand 
Activities Under Agreements. 


’ t 
| Renewal of the European steel cartel ; of “ regular post as provided tor | Upward Tendency Shown in 
lis anticinated, says the chief of the Di-|in the raw-steel agreement. © ® 
| vision of Regional Information, Louis j At the time of the formation of the | Sympathy With Light Sup- 
|Domeratzky, in a statement reviewing cartel in 1926, the condition of the market plies of Barreled and 
ithe progress of the international cartel; was such as to make overproduction | 
f merely academic interest, Box Stock. 

!the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic!and the tying up of penalty payment bind 
‘Commerce. General opinion, he states,;Wwith cartel dissolution was considered A marked upward tendency in prices 
| seems to assure its survival, in the face | desirable as _a deterrent to denunciation.| paid for barreled and boxed American 
‘of unexpected developments. In view of the probable renewal of the | apples was shown at the Liverpool auc- 

' tion, it was stated March 15 in a cable 

| from the fruit specialist of the Depart- 


thd ‘alia Ae “ ; Fi i 929, the payment of the 
The review discusses the overproduc- | 28reement in 1 Et pe 
[tion of rails by British manufacturers, ae 7 ee somewhat 
‘due to increased demand from British | P’° ‘can . Att 4 oo meeting | ment of Agriculture in Europe, Edwin 
| Dominions. This has raised an issue still 2" : — = made by the continental} Smith, to the Bureau of Agricultural 
,in course of settlement, it is stated. ‘a enue ss a ace oer ea Eeccnaomics. 
Se ak 5 ss ons ‘itish, one 
Various compacts in the cement indus-! sypgestions taking the form of . wa | The full text of the statement follows: 

|try, to which French, Belgian and Ger- \drawal of the British producers from! _ Prices paid for American apples on 
i producers are parties, are menaced , certain noncolonial markets for the bene-| the Liverpool auction on Wednesday, 

by outside competitors for ~ market | fit of other members. March 13, show a marked upward tend- 

of The Netherlands, it is stated. The British rejected the proposal on|e@mey for both barreled and boxed va- 
| British and German members of the|the basis that the demand is primarily |; rieties. 


| rayon cartel, says the review, have ex-!for open-hearth rails, which are not pro- | Barreled 


; dd ‘ aa } : supplies i eneral - wer 
panded their activities, while the station/duced on the Continent in sufficient! light, a Be ae 


but boxed supplies were rather 


{our 


'cles shall duties be levied? 


England soon thereafter was in the 


driven machines began to operate in her 
mines and factories. Her ships controlled 


taining free entry for her goods in for- 
eign countries, she gained much in for- 
eign markets. 

Naturally she readily adopted that pol- 
icy, as far as practicable. Her future 
lay in industry, and free trade at that 


| time offered prosperity to her industry. | 


Though England never removed all re- 


other country, has tried out the policy of 
free trade. England in the past has 
prospered under that policy. Most coun- 
tries now have tariffs. Even England, 
under the recent safeguarding of indus- 
tries act, has protective tariffs for cex- 
tain of her industries that she thinks 
need them. 


Protection Provided 


In All Tariff Acts 

The first Congress of the United 
States, in which sat many members of 
the constitutional convention of 1787, 


passed the Revenue Act of 1789, and one; 
of the purposes of that act was to en-. 
courage the growth of the industries of | 
Since that time the United: 
States has had tariffs for revenue only, : 
competitive tariffs, and protective tariffs, | 


the Nation. 


All of 
more or 


but never complete free trade. 
tariff acts have granted 
less protection. 


in the rates. 

The. tariff controversy in the United 
States has been centered around two 
questions: (1) On what imported arti- 
(2) What 
shall the individual rates be? 


Our revenue acts have! 
differed in the articles made dutiable and. 


| have been found to be about equal 
| 


some have been found to be too high 


| midst of the industrial revolution. Power) and some too low to equal the difference 


| in costs. The Commission is now work- 
,ing to complete the remaining investi- 


|the seas. She had little to fear from for-j gations as soon as possible. 
|eign competition in her own markets. By} 
| adopting the free trade policy and by ob-! yates, other than .those investigated 


| under Section 315, need adjusting. <A 
: few are too high and a few are too low 
to equalize the differences in the costs 
of production of the articles in the 
United States and in the principal com- 
: peting countries. And, if measured by 
standards other than the difference in 


to need adjusting. 

The Tariff Commission has furnished 
| to the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives 2,654 
‘printed pages of written and tabulated 
information setting forth facts about 
the thousands of articles that enter into 
| our international trade. The facts sub- 
! mitted by the Commission and ir the 
oral testimony and briefs of interested 
parties and others, will be used by Con- 
gress in determining the articles to be 
| dutiable and the rates to be fixed on 
| such articles. - Undoubtedly, Congress 
| will consider also such practical matters 
as the probable reactions of foreign citi- 


tariff changes. - 3 
Though impossible to determine in ad- 
vance what the reactions of other nations 


There is also evidence indicating that | 





zens and sovernments towards proposed | 


| America has furnished man power for 
might be, Congress will not neglect such | 
questions as the following: Suppose Con- | 


gress should put boots and shves on the) 


_dutiable list, what might Great Britain, 
Germany, and Czechoslovakia think, say, 
and do about. it? Suppose Congress 


should increase: the duties on soda ash, | 


bicarbonate of soda, and caustic soda, 
what might Great Britain think, say, and 
;do about it? Suppose Congress should 


increase the duties on chemical dies and} 


' costs of production, some duties appear | nomic independence which ought to be 


| strictions on shipping and all customs du- ; 
‘ties, she, perhaps more nearly than any| 


| foreign countries do not pay taxes in the; 


| thousands of articles of consumption | 


has been the subject of endless agitation members have been restricted by the 
and legislation. ; ‘ | disturbing effect of the stabilization of 
ins nee pag geo > ge that | the lira. 

; secured not by eco- rages ae . . 
nomic reformr, but by economic develop- | Conditions of the zinc, —" hang 
ment. Encourage agriculture, industry, | €™ ann soeenene sees Ge Se Oe 
and business generaliy, so that they can!, 
be operated profitably. - Give them pro- |‘ 
tection from foreign competition, and 
they will afford adequate income out of 
which rates will be paid to their wage 
earners and a fair return to their own- 
ers. There is no other practical way to 
carry into the American home the eco- 


he review is as follows: 
No definite statement can be made at 
‘present as to the prospects for contin- 
uation of the cartel. The general opin- 
‘ion seems to be that there will be enough 
,support to assure its survival, but that 
‘some further changes will have to be 
{made to meet the situation growing out 
the lot of our citizens in general, and lof some of the unexpected developments 
that happiness which should, come Gian |e eens seen te Gale Oar 
an industrious life.” |that the German members, in the light 
In connection with the duties on agri-|°f their experience with the penalty 
cultural products, Congress will not for- clause, will press for some further con- 
get the long distress of farming in this |S°SS!0ns, but it is not possible to state 
country and the valiant struggles of the | definitely the specific nature of the Ger- 
American farmers to overcome the sad-,™2" proposals or whether the German 
dening plight of agriculture. They will| Pressure will develop at the next 
not forget that prosperous farmers in| @2@"terly meeting or will be reserved 


Arendtion, Beestl. Canade, : ;for the occasion of the renewal period 
anne ae anada, and in other in 1931, upon the expiration of the orig- 


inal 5-year term of the agreement. Not 
much optimism is displayed regarding 
the chances for establishing subsidiary 
from other domestic producers that | Sales cartels. . P 
prosperous domestic farmers buy. Most Overproduction of Rails 
of those in Congress may remember By Briti 

TBS ritish Manufacturers 
their own rural origin and how rural| y : ; . 

g ural The outstanding feature during 1928 is 

the situation growing out of overproduc- 
‘tion on the part of the British as a re- 


United States, to maintain schools, build 
roads, and so on; nor do they buy the; 


industrial, commercial, and professional 
America, and their food and raw ma- 
terials. a ieee 

The tariff, after all, is largely a do- | Dominions. The provision in the agree- 
mestic problem, and Senators and Con. | Ment relating se penalty tor overproduc- 
gressmen know that the importation ei a _ = a“ 5s. yer tom, payable 
goods into the United States is a privi-; "Po" admecrtutnini of the cartel instead 
lege and not a right and that the privi- : 
lege may be extended or contracted by; manity whichever bind us to a friendly 
Congress. They will be guided largely consideration of other people, but alse 
in tariff adjustments by what they find to, like them, will recognize that our first 
Further- 


‘cussed. The full text of this section of | 


sult of the increased demand from the’ 


The present tariff policy of this coun-! 


other coal-tar. producis, what might Ger-|be in the interests of domestic pros-!duty is to our own citizens. 


,quantities. At the November meeting | 
| the subject was taken up again, the Brit- ! 
ish recognizing their penalty obligations, | 
‘but no agreement was reached as to the 
;method of payment. | 
At the December meeting it was de- | 
\cided to appoint a special committee to 
;consider the renewal of the agreement. ' 
The question of compensation for the | 
|German producers on account of the Ruhr | 
| strike was also considered at the same! 
jmeeting but no agreement was reached. 
| The prospects for renewal of the agree- ! 
;ment are rather favored by the present | 
|market situation. There is likely to be | 
}a change in the provision for penalty for | 
, overproduction and also in regard to the | 
treatment of reparation deliveries from 
|@ quota standpoint. The attitude of the 
‘American producers is also likely to come | 
‘un for discussion. 


‘Zine, Copper Exporters 


‘And Aluminum Cartels 

| No particularly important develop- | 
‘ments have so far occurred in the zinc | 
j cartel, which was organized in May, 1928, | 
by European producers _ representing | 
|about 95 per cent of the European and 
‘about 47 per cent of the world output. | 
j The original cartel was for a period of 
‘only six months and was renewed on 

December 11, 1928, for another six 
| months. 

A restriction of 7 per cent in produc- 
tion went into effect on January 1, 1929, 
to remain in force during the first quar- ! 
ter, with the possibility of its retention 
in case the London price should fall be- 
low a monthly average of £27 per ton. 
The zine cartel is still in a somewhat 
tentative stage, owing 
predominance of American 
whose participation in the 
‘been officially denied. 


cartel has 


| The outstanding feature in the prog- \ 
ress of the copper cartel during the past 


} district in Oregon. 


primarily to the ! 
producers, ! 


liberal. Light supplies of Nova Scotian 
apples were available for the auction, 
but the fruit in genera] was not in first- 
class condition. 

The weather in the United Kingdum 

at the present time is mostly cloudy and 
temperate. 
_ There was an active demand for the 
light supplies of Virginia York Im- 
perials available for the auction, U. S. 
No. 1, 24-inch stock bringing $8.52 per 
barrel. A considerable improvement 
took place in the demand for Virginia 
Albemarle Pippins, U. S. No. 1, 24-inch 
stock ranging from $8.76 to $9.77 as 
against $7.66 to $8.03 last week. 

Only moderate supplies of Pippins 
were available. Virginia Winesaps were 
only in light supply and met with an 


, active demand at about 50 cents per bar- 
| Fel above last week’s quotations. 
light offerings of New York Greenings 


The 


also met with a good demand at higher 


| prices. 


Moderate supplies of Washington 
Winesaps were offered and met with a 
good demand, extra fancy, 150/175 
stock, ranging from $3.04 to $3.16 as 
against $2.92 to $3.04 last week. Light 
supplies of Oregon Spitzenbergs were 
available for the auction, but these met 
with only a moderate demand due to the 
fact that much of the fruit was over- 


| ripe. 


Liberal supplies of Yellow New- 
towns were offered from the Hood River 
Extra fancy stock 
in good condition brought from $3.41 to 
$3.53 and fancy stock from $3.16 to 
$3.28 for the 150/175 sizes, but much 
of the fruit was withdrawn at these 
prices. 


| tages of aluminum as a substitute metal. 


This, however, has not affected the per- 
Sistent demand for copper. 


| countries, to encourage the industries of 


trv is shown in the tariff act of 1922, | any think, say, and do about it? 

The preamble of that act states that the} Suppose Congress: should increase the | 

purpose of the act was “to provide reve-! duty on ‘chinaware, what, might England, | 

nue. to regulate. commerce with foreign! France and Germany think, say, and do| 
’ ='-| about it?’ Suppose Congress should put | 


the United States, and for other pur- 


poses.” Thus the tariff policy of that act 
was to make certain articles free of duty, 
certain articles dutiable at rates levied 
for the purpose of raising revenue, and 
other articles dutiable for the purpose 
of raising revenue and of encouraging 
domestic. industries to increase produc- 
tion. , 

Any new tariff act is ay experiment 


'and must be tried to be proved. No one, 


even now, knows exactly how accurately 
the duties fixed in the act are calculated 
to yield the greatest revenue. Undoubt- 
edly changes up and down could be made 
in the rates that woud increase the total 
annual income, if the sole purpose of 
the act was to obtain as large a revenue 


|as possible. On the other hand, rates 


might be increased or removed so as to 


| think, say,.and.do about it? 


! 
‘cotton goods; what might England think, 


| 


; Should increase the duties on certain 


| and England think, say, and do about it? | 


' Suppose Congress should put cattle hides 
on the dutiable list and increase the du- 
ities of beef, corn, and flaxseed, 
jmight Argentina think, say, and 
; about it? 
; Supose Congress should put a duty on 
| coffee for purely revenue purposes, what 
| might Brazil think, say, and do about it? 
| Suppose Congress should increase the 
'duties on milk and cream, maple sirup 
and sugar, and feeder cattle, what might 
| Canada think, say, and do about it? 


do 


| 


| say, and do about it? Suppose Congress | bi 


| woolen and silk goods, what might France 


what | 


| 


} 


lor protection were needed. 


|In Last Six Years 


| world trade. L at t l 
|our foreign trade has greatly increased {system under which we live is a competi- 


|of imports, and is a tariff for revenue | _ ie 


yield little or no revenue, if no revenue | Possible Retaliation 


: To Be Considered 
i 


Foreign Trade Increased ! No question but that international good 
‘will and possible retaliation of foreign 

When the tariff act of 1922 was passed} countries will be given consideration in 
some persons thought the rates fixed)the tariff adjustments, as they always 
were so high that they would kill our! have been heretofore. Congress, how- 
The records show thatiever, will not forget that the economic 


in the past six years until our combined | tive system and that a tariff for the pro- 
exports and imports for 1928 were $9,- | tection of domestic industry is an im- 
120,802,000. ; portant factor in dealing with foreign 
Protectionists recognize the  impor-; competition in the markets of the United 
tance of our foreign markets, but they | States. They will remember with former 
consider the home market of greater | President Coolidge that: “We have placed 
importance. In 1928, United States ex- ' a great deal of importance in this coun- 
ports were $5,029,682,000, a tremendous | try on the standards of living. We have 
value. But it is very small compared with | sought for a large production of wealth 
the value of our total domestic trade. | jin order that there might be a wide dis- 
Domestic business men naturally look | tribution of wealth. We have been will- 
first to the United States market. The! jing to pay good prices for commodities 
breadth of this market has encouraged | jin order that there might be high wages 
mass production of farms and in fac-/|for those who produce them. 
tories and so long as our people have} “Under this system we have come into 
an advantage in this enormous home; mass production, because we have pro- 
market they will have an advantage in|yided the people with sufficient money 
the world. No other nation has anything |to secure mass consumption. This has 
like it. That advantage is secured by ‘greatly reduced the unit cost of almost 
protective tariffs. jall kinds of commodities, so that the 
In 1928 the value of imports was $4,-| ordinary family can have a great variety 
091,120,000. Since 65 per cent of im-! not only of the necessities, but of the 


|ports enter free of duty and only 36| comforts, conveniences, and even the lux- 


per cent are dutiable, the present tariff; uries of life. We want these conditions 


| policy of the United States is a free} to exist for those who dwell on the farm 


trade policy with respect to 65 per cent) or in the city, for the common laborer as 


and protection with respect to 38 per! 


jcent of imports. 


| desirable. 


dutiable imports, 23 per cent are luxuries 
and agricultural products, and the re- 


maining 12 per cent consist of manufac- | 
| tures and staple merchandise, 


Although 65 per cent of the imports 
enter duty free, the rates on the duti- 
able articles have been good revenue 
producers. The annual revenue from the 
customs duties is about $600,000,000, 
which is about three-fourths as much as 
the taxes paid on all farm property in 
the United States. 

Provision Made in Law 


|For Readjustments of Rates 


Of the 35 per cent of | 


j partment’s 


Czechoslovake Plan | 
Air Line to England 


Extension of Service to Ru- 
mania Also Is Projected. 


Air connection between Czechoslo- 
vakia and England will be established 
in the spring flying season, the Consul 
General at Prague, Arthur C. Frost, said 
in a report made public March 18 by the 
Department of Commerce. The De- 
statement follows in full 


The question of what imported arti-! text; 


is again before 
country. Requests 
the dutiable 


cles should be taxed 
Congress and ° the 
have been made to add to 
list some articles that are now on the 
free list. Congress may make some 
such changes if it finds them to be 
Likewise some articles now 
dutiable may be placed on the free list 
if that is found to be practicable. 
duties may be increased, some decreased. 
Whatever changes are made in the 
number of articles on the dutiable anc 


| free lists or in the rates of duty, such 


changes undoubtedly will be based upon 
practical considerations. American citi- 


Service will be maintained by the 
Czechosolvak Aerial Navigation Com- 
pany (Ceskoslovenska Letocka Spolec- 
nost), in cooperation with the British 
Imperial Airways between Prague and 
London, via the Czechoslovak health 
resort Marienbad, Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main, and Cologne. 

Construction work on the flying field 
at Marienbad and on the second hangar 
for planes,is nearing completion. The 
State Air Lines are planning an exten- 
sion of the present line to Uzhorod, the 
capital of the province of Russinia, to 
Cluj, in Rumania, where a connection 


cuvrent figure, however, is still 33.1 per|zens in general and our Senators anc | will be made with the Rumanian line to 


cent above the pre-war average 


Congressmen in particular are influ- 


Some 


Bucharest. 


perity. Wherever domestic prosperity, more, Congress may be expected to con- 
may be obtained, maintained, or in- | sider that this is all one country, and 
creased, and the desires of foreign coun-! that different parts of it require different 
tries granted, that will be done. | methods of life, of action, and of legisla- 

Congress, like former President Cal-/tion. These, as far as practicable, may 


|a duty on cement, what might Belgium | yin Coolidge, and like President Herbert|be granted by the other parts of the!sumers have given rise to some adverse 


| Congress: should increase the duty on fine | arising from the common dictates of hu-! of the other. 


; year is the consolidation of control and 
|the pronounced upward price trend. The : cartel found it necessary to reduce the 
| predominance of American producers in | price from £105 to £95 per ton in May, 
j the copper situation and the alleged price | the second reduction since the establish- 
differential in favor of American con- | ment of the cartel in 1926. This policy 


In the case of aluminum the European 


‘led the German writers on the subject | 


| € | t other imet é | is ascribed to the indirect influence of 
Suppose | Hoover, will recognize the . obligations! country, and each rejoice in the success | criticism in the European press and have ! ocenieenaieipemeeniio’ 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7. 
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A Fundamental Economic 
Fact No Motor-Car Buyer 


Can | 


N THE purchase of a motor-car—or any other com- 
modity—the most vital and compelling factor, 
regardless of any other consideration, is intrinsic value.. 


No business institution can ignore this truth and 
survive. No motor-car buyer can afford to ignore it. 


It is the only sure basis of sound, judicious buying. 


The principle underlying this fundamental economic 
fact has long been a tradition and a faith with the 
Cadillac Motor Car Company. 


The buying public understands and appreciates this. 
It realizes that the highest quality product—the product 
of greatest intrinsic value—is inevitably the most 
economical product. 


That public has actually ifself evaluated Cadillac and 
La Salle—and not the Cadillac Motor Car Company. 


It knows full well the traditional excellence of Cadillac- 
La Salle craftsmanship. 


It sees at work in Cadillac and La Salle the vast buying 
power of General Motors deliberately planned to permit 
value-giving in excess of any other standard. 


And it quite logically concludes that no other manufac- 
turer can produce as fine a car as can the Cadillac Motor 
Car Company without exacting a price premium that 
would make the product prohibitive. 


That the public has confirmed its judgment is attested 
by its loyal allegiance to Cadillac and La Salle and by 
the new hosts who are constantly flocking to Cadillac- 
La Salle ownership. 


This is proved by the fact that in 1928 Cadillac-La Salle 
dollar volume exceeded the dollar volume of any manu- 
facturer in the fine car field; and Cadillac-La Salle’s 
business in Fleetwood custom-built models—the very 
ultimate in luxurious motoring—exceeded the custom- 
built business of all other American motor-car manu- 
facturers combined. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR 


Division of General Motors 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


genore 


In fact, the whole and incontestable truth of the matter is 
that today Cadillac and La Salle actually command 
preferred position and dollar volume dominance in the 
fine car field. 


And the Cadillac Motor Car Company is the only motor- 
car company in history that has achieved this preferred 
position in the quality field and this dollar volume dom- 
inance solely because of intrinsic value. 


It is the enthusiastic satisfaction and loyalty of the 
Cadillac-La Salle public that has inspired and, ina very 
real and literal sense, created the characteristics that 
make Cadillac and La Salle the finest and smartest cars 
on the streets ofthe world. 


It is this enthusiasm and this loyalty that have made it 
possible for the Cadillac Motor Car Company to be con- 
stantly raising quality, constantly imcreasing value, 
constantly giving more and more for the purchaser’s 
dollar— 


More in fine manufacturing; more in beauty, exempli- 
fied by Cadillac and La Salle’s exquisite Fisher and 
Fleetwood bodies; more in brilliant performance, 


through the high refinement and efficiency of the 
superbly smooth Cadillac-La Salle 90-degree, V-type, 


8-cylinder power plant — 


More, too, in progressive engineering as most recently 
evidenced by Cadillac-La Salle’s three ultra-modern 
and exclusive safety features—the Syncro-Mesh Silent- 
Shift Transmission, Duplex-Mechanical System of Four- 
Wheel Brakes and Security-Plate Glass in all windows, 


doors and windshields. 


~ 


It is perfectly obvious to all the world that this process 
has been continuously widening the value gulf between 
Cadillac-LaSalleand cars aspiring to compete with them, 
until today it is revealed—mere emphatically than ever 
before—that Cadillac and La Salle have no real rivalry. 


COMPANY 


OSHAWA, CANADA 


CADILLAC-LA SALLE 
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Railroads Urged to Adopt Outlined Policy. 
For Provision of Full Time Employment 


Commissioner Suggests That Jobs Vacated by Natural De- 
pletion Be Filled Only If Necessary. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


railroad workers is 40 years (and this{road-freight firemen and the other a} 


is probably much too high an estimate), 
there would be an automatic decrease, 
through death, retirement, etc., of 242 
per cent a year. In other words, if no 
new employes were taken on the working 


(Continued from het 1.] imil force would automatically decrease 25 
cane. No one can foretell when a similar per cent in 10 years. 


i y r in the future. Pro-} 
Satins aes be deateuedl for the extraor- | Such a decrease would be much greater 


| thanany indicated decrease in the demand 
i expected. The safety of! a x 
7 ae Trhabitants, the protec- |for railroad labor, and thus there would 


tion of their property, and the future | the calla of dieabeasA labor. 
development of the Everglades depend unibie would take ore of itself. 
upon the levees being made high enough } 


and strong enough to prevent dangerous ; Reduction of Force 
oe By Natural Depletion 


With President on 
Project. | 


The 


|arise no necessity for ever considering | 


rate of only 72.9 for the same occu- 
pation, 

Comparing conditions over a_ period 
; of years—from 1922 to 1927—this study 
| further shows that, on the whole, em- 
| ployment stability had considerably im- 


proved in the case of most occupations 
covered. Thus, in 1922 only one of 
the ten roads had an employment sta- 
| bility rate for road-freight firemen of 


bad attained this level. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
had the best record for this occupation 


j}and reparation on 


90 or over, whereas, in 1927, four roads | Commission to prescribe reasonable rates 


A levee as proposed by local engineers 
can be depended upon to hold the “~— 
protection | on any new employes except to fill actual 
against the worst storms and it might| gaps in the ranks in its labor force, could 
dence necessary to bring | give substantially continuous employ- 
about the reclamation and settlement of | ment to all its old employes and prevent 


waters except during severe storms. 
might even be sufficient 


produce the confi 


lands as yet not fully reclaimed, although 
I am not certain that it would do either. 
As the area becomes more thickly settled 
greater loss of life and larger property 
damage might result from failure of the 
levees. Additional outlet capacity is 
needed to keep the level of the lake be- 
low 17 feet. This should be provided in 
the Caloosahatchee River. 
Would Provide Ship Channel. 

Together with the work already done 
by the Everglades drainage district, the 
project now proposed will provide a navi- 
gable channel at least 6 feet deep from 


the Gulf to the Atlantic Ocean. In addi-/that no road discharges a regular | transportation system. During the past | Johnstown, Pa. 


: . |} among the ten roads studied, it having 
Thus, to repeat, it seems evident that a| a percentage of 90 or over in five of the 
railroad, by a careful policy of not taking | six years studied. 


These figures are cited to show that 
certain progressive railroads are steadily 
improving the stability of employment 
among their workers. In a few occu- 
; pations on certain roads such stability 
is not far from 100 per cent perfect. 

In even the most difficult occupations 
to stabilize—such as section laborers— 
much can be accomplished, and, while a 
100 per cent record seems rather far | 


'the occurrence of the problem of what 
{to do with displaced workers, except in 
|the case of a comparatively few occupa- 
| tions. 

| To carry out such a policy in an effec-| 
jtive manner would require two things: 


|_. First, there must be no arbitrary age | off, an average of 90 per cent or 1iore 
limits on employment. | of full-time employment has been at- 

Second, railroad employment must be tained by certain roads in recent years. 
stabilized throughout the year much There is another aspect of the problem 
more effectively than it has been in the| of the railroad labor displacement to be | 
past. considered—namely, that the railroads 

As regards the placing of arbitrary | te, after all merely a part, although 
|age limits on employment, it is probable | Still the largest part, of the country’s | 








}from Farmerville, 


Employment 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public March 18 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, are summarized as follows: 

No, 22029.—Campbell Coal Co., of Minn- 
eapolis, v. Director General of Railroads, 
as agent, et al. Seeks reasonable rates 
coal from points in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia to 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and other points in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

No. 22030.—Associated Oil Co., of San 
Francisco, v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Seeks reasonable rates 
on fuel oil from Vernon, Calif., to Ajo, 
Ariz, Claims reparation. 

No, 22031.—Jackson (Miss.) Traffic Bu- 
reau et al. v. Erie Railroad et al. Ask 


and award reparation on cast iron _heat- 
ing boilers from Black Rock, N. Y., to 
Jackson, Miss. 

No. 22032.—Everett Hardwood Lumber 
Co., of Everett, Pa., et al. v. Huntingdon 
& Broad Top Mountain Railroad et al. 


Ask Commission to order establishment of | 


reasonable rates on lumber and other 
forest products from Bedford and other 
Pennsylvania points of origin to Con- 
necticut destinations. Claim reparation. 
No. 22033.—Kalamazoo Sled Co., of} 
Kalamazoo, Mich., v. Pennsylvania Rail- } 
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Flood Control 


AvuTHorRIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


Betna 


PuBtisHEeD WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UnrteD STATES DaILy 


Requirement of Lights on Destroyers 
In Coast Guard Urged by Senate Committee 


Operation at Night Without Signals Is Said to Be Danger: | 


ous and Added Lookout Is Favored. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


{ certain stretches of coast, and they have 
no iron-clad schedule. A vessel will be 
out for five or six days, and then in for 
rest and recreation, and then out again; | 
no specified times. 

Senator Oddie. But they have heavy 
duties to perform which require them to 
go anywhere at any time? 

Admiral Billard. At any time; in con- 
nection usually with rendering aid to a! 
vessel in distress. 

Senator Oddie. Do the Coast Guard} 
ships travel at night without lights? 

Admiral Billard. The law permits 
vessels of the Coast Guard to run at) 
night without lights, just as it, I think, 
permits vessels of the Navy. This is; 


tice is too great a risk to human life 
and should be immediately discontinued.” 

In addition, the report declares: 

“The subcommittee recommends that 
the Coast Guard extend its regulations 
regarding lookouts on its destroyers so 
as to provide, as is now provided in the 
Navy, for a lookout aloft at all times 
during the day, when under way, and 
under all conditions of weather, with the 
sole duty of lookout, and that men on 
watch on the bridge should be supple- 
mented by this additional lookout. The 
great speed of these ships makes this 
especially important.” 

The testimony referred to in the Com- 


| 
| 
| 
tee therefore recommends that this prac- 





iPublic debt receipts.... 


jinterést on public debt 


Shipping 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


March 15 _ 
Made Public March 18, 1929. 


t Receipts. 
|Customs receipts . 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax . 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue .. 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$2,551,127.12 
15,700,156.05 


1,104,115.78 
429,307.37 
19,784,706.32 
289,500,00 
15,463,821.02 


35,538,027.34 


Total ordinary receipts 


Balance previous day 


‘Tetal "5 


Expenditures 

General expenditures $6,073,561.69 
1,084,112.75 
217,629.22 


Refunds of receipts ... 
62,300.41 


Panama Cartal 
Uperations in special ac- 


mittee report was that given by Rear 
Admiral Frederick C. Billard, Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, when he 
appeared before the subcommittee. An 
excerpt from the transcript of his testi- 
mony on this subject reads as follows 
in full text: 

Senator Oddie. In the nature of the 





road et al. Claims reparation on two cars 
of folded wooden settees from Kalamazoo 
to New York City. 

No. 22034.—M. L. Cottingham, of Ros- 
well, N. M., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Requests Commission 
to require establishment of reasonable 
rates on range or feeder cattle from Hol- 
brook, Ariz., to Kent, Texas. 

No. 22035.—Shreveport (La.) Chamber 


duties of the Coast Guard ships, do they 
have any specified course of schedule to 
follow? 

Admiral Billard. They operate along 


Foreign Exchange 





of Commerce et al. v. Louisiana Railway 
& Navigation Co., et al. Ask Commission | 
to prescribe reasonable rates on lumber | 
La., to San Antonio, 
Claim reparation. 
22036.—Dempsey 


| 
| 
Lumber Co., of | 


Texas. 
No. 


New York, March 18.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
ths Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


tion there are several artificial drainage | worker just because he has reached a 
canals of shallow depth with locks at| certain age limit such as 40 or 45. It 
their points of juncture with Lake Okee- is possible, however, that some of them 
chobee. At the Atlantic end of the cross-|do refuse to employ new men who have 
State waterway connection will be made | passed a certain age, and this would pre- 
with the canal along the east cost of! vent the rehiring of the old railroad men 
Florida, which in turn connects with the} who had once been dropped. 

Atlantic Intracoastal Waterway to thej 


north, 

The cross-State waterway and its feed- 
ers will add many miles of navigable 
channels to our inland waterways. 
waterways carry very little commerce 
at the present time. Only a very limited 
improvement at Federal expense can be 
justified by the benefits that now accrue. 
With the added security afforded by ade- 
quate flood protection of the Lake Okee- 
chobee area, this territory will develop 
and commerce will grow. 

I have caused study to be made of 
levees of varying height and strength. 
The cheapest structure that will, in my 
opinion, surely protect against floods 
similar to that of 1928 is one composed 
almost entirely of rock. A concrete re- 
taining wall of minimum section and 
backed with earth and rock would be very 


As regards the second point—stabiliz- 


| decade or so motor trucks and motor 
| buses (running on the public highways) | 
; have come to constitute an important | 
| part of the transportation regarded as a| 
whole. These trucks and buses, very | 
often run in rather close connection with 
railroad systems, have created new forms | 
| of employment, some of them not very} 
| different, if at all different, from certain 


et al. v. Atlantic Coast Line| the conversion of foreign currency for the 


et al. Request Commission to require estab-| purpose of the assessment and collection of 


lishment of reasonable rates on lumber) duties upon merchandise imported into the | 


from Calsaco, S, C., to Winston-Salem and| United States, we have ascertained and 

other North Carolina destinations. Claim | hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

reparation. |in the New York market at noon today for 
No. 22037.—O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., of | cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

Cincinnati et al. v. Atlantic Coast Line et| rencies are as shown below: 

al. Seek reasonable rates on pulpboard from | Austria (schilling) ............+6+ 

Hartsville, S. C., to Cincinnati, Ohio, and | Belgium (belga) 


Louisville, Ky. Claim reparation of $2,000. 


Bulgaria (lev) ...... 


The | 


jing employment throughout the year— 
;such stability is in itself, of course, an 
immensely important thing to the 
worker. Men must live upon their earn- 
'ings, not upon their wage rates, 
fair wage rate loses its value 
not regular, 

In additions, however, stability of em- 


railroad occupations. 


To cite but one phase of this subject: 
According to the National Automobile | 
; Chamber of Commerce, there were, on| 
es, and 4) January 1, 1927, some 80,000 motor | 
if work is} buses in use in the United States. ae 
suming that each one of these gives em- 
ployment to only one driver (and many 
ployment is an essential protection to | bus services have both drivers and con- 
the older employes. If a man is dropped | ductors, and some work on more than one 
| because of lack of work, he may on oc-| Shift), here is the creation of at least 
casion be carried on the pay roll and be 180,000 new jobs of a highly responsible 
taken back when work is available. | character. In addition, each of these buses | 
| But, very often, this is not the case.| has to be kept in repair and serviced. A | 
|He is simply dropped and endures all the | Tecent study of this subject estimates that | 
| Vicissitudes of a new man seeking work, | fT every three motor coaches in opera-| 
isuch as being rejected because of “old| tion two men are needed for repair and | 
age” without even a chance to demon-| Setvice. Many of these men are un- | 
strate his efficiency. | skilled, but many are skilled mechanics. | 

At present on many railroads there | It probably requires as much skill to! 


| Speed, Ind., to destinations on the Louis-! Poland 


| Tennessee and Virginia. 


No. 22038.—Federated Metals Corpora-| Czechoslovakia (krone) 
tion, of New York City, v. New York, New| Denmark (krone) 
Haven & Hartford Railroad et al. Asks Com-| England (pound) 
mission to prescribe reasonable rates On| Finland (markka) 
zine by-products from New England points} France (franc) ‘ 
to destinations in Trunk Line and Central | Germany (reichsmark ) 
Freight Association territories. Claims | Greece (drachma) 
reparation. Hungary (pengo) 

No. 22039.—Louisville Cement Co., of|italy (lira) ........ 
Louisville, Ky., v. Pennsylvania Railroad.| Netherlands (guilder) 
Claims reparation on cement shipped from’) Norway (krone) 
(zloty) 
ville & Nashville Railroad in Keptucky, Portugal (escudo) 
tumania (leu) 

No. 22040.—Dudlo Manufacturing Co., of | Spain (peseta) 
Jersey City, N. J., v. Atchison, Topeka & | Sweden (krona) 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Claims reparation | Switzerland (franc) 
of $684.92 on car of plain copper wire| Yugoslavia (dinar) 
from Los Angeles to Fort Wayne, Ind, Hongkong (dollar) 

No. 22041.—American Cyanamid Co., of| China (Shang. tael) 
New York City, v. Ann Arbor Railroad et| China (Mex. dollar) 
al. Asks Commission to order establish-| China (Yuan dollar) 
ment of reasonable rates on cyanamid from/| India (rupee) 


occasionally done for purposes of law en- 
forcement; not ordinarily, It is some- 
times done. 

Senator Oddie. 
done? 

Admiral Billard. Yes. 

Senator Oddie. When ships are run- 


But it is sometimes 


not a menace to navigation? 

Admiral Billard. 
Guard vessel that has ever been a men- 
| ace to navigation. I should say that if a 
collision occurred under such _ circum- 
stnnces,—and I know of none—the bur- 
den of responsibility would primarily rest 
jon the Coast Guard vessel, although the 
law specifically authorizes her to run 
that way. 

Senator Oddie. If she was running at 
‘night without lights, would she not be 
|regarded by navigators as a menace to 
navigation? ‘ 

Admiral Billard. I think not; no, sir. 
I think the primary responsibility for 
avoiding collision would then rest on 
the Coast Guard boat; just as, in my 
jumble judgment, it rests with other than 
the “Paulding” in this instance. 


before plunging again into the whirl 
Make your holiday unique. Strike a 
of thrills and grandeur. 


Nature’s wonders, gorgeous and un- 
forgettable, displayed in lavish pag- 
eantry—Victoria Falls—the majestic 
Drakensberg Mountains—Kimber- 
ley's famous diamond mines—the 
magic Caves of Cango—forty miles 
of Rand gold mines—the “Cape 
3eautiful” — Zulu Warriors and 
Kaffir Kraals—Bantus in their na- 
tive dances, and other picturesque 





ning without lights at night are they | 


I know of no Coast | 


The past year has been hectig—but generous. 


expensive and is not believed necessary. | 


Adequate Protection Planned. 

The height of the ground on which 
the levees are to be built averages about 
17% feet above mean low water, Punta 
Rasa datum. The top of the levee should 
be at elevation 31 feet. With the lake 
regulated below 17 feet this gives a min- 
imum freeboard of 14 feet. The 1928 
hurricane was the most severe that has 
ever visited this area during the period 
that man has kept records. The levees 
now proposed afford adequate protection 
against a similar occurrence with a sub- 
stantial factor of safety. 

Local interests _ have already spent 
$2,000,000 chargeable to navigation. The 
comprehensive project now proposed 
contemplates the expenditure of an ad- 
ditional $2,000,000 that may be charge- 
able to future navigation, which expen- 
diture also contributes essential fea- 
tures to a sound flood-control plan. 
Federal participation at this time to the 
amount of $4,000,000 in a new project 
for the benefit of navigation and flood 
control is considered warranted. 

Project Is Recommended. 

I therefore recommend that a project 
be adopted for navigation and flood con- 
trol in the Caloosahatchee-Lake Okee- 
chobee areas providing for a channel six 
feet deep and at least 80 feet wide from 
Lake Okeechobee to Fort Myers at an 
estimated cost of $1,557,000; for the im- 
provement of Taylors Creek to the ex- 
tent of providing a channel six feet deep 
and 60 feet wide to Okeechobee City, at 
an estimated cost of $58,000; for levees 
following in general the south shore of 
the lake, at an estimated cost of $7.- 
500,000; and for levees on the north 
shore, at an estimated cost of $1,600,000; 
subject to minor changes in design and 
location at the discretion of the Chief 
of Engineers; provided that the State of 
Florida or other local interests con- 
tribute 62% per cent of the cost of the 
improvement, but not to exceed $6,740,- 
000, provide all lands needed for levees, 
channels, and the disposal of spoil, agree 
to maintain all works and channels 
within the limits of the Everglades 
drainage district, and to charge no tolls 
on any of these navigable waterways 
and agree that whenever authorized by 
Congress the United States shall have 
the right to modify or improve any of 
these waterways and their appurtenant 
structures. 

It is furthes recommended that in 
adopting the project Congress expressly 
provide that the St. Lucie Canal, the Ca- 
loosahatchee Canal, and the other arti- 
ficial channels forming the proposed 
cross-State waterway, shall be naviga- 
ble waterways of the United States and 
subject to the Federal laws for the pro- 
tection of such waterways. The total 
cost of the project to the United States 
will be $4,000.000 for new work, with 
$15,000 annually for maintenance in the 
“slwosahatchee River from the western 
limits of the Everglades drainage dis- 
trict to the mouth of Hickeys Cveek. 


Made public by the Federal Reserve 
Total 
Loans and investments—total $22,386 


Loans—total 16,433 


Resources and Liabilities of the 


1,111 


are enormous variations in employment | build, repair, and service’a motor coach | 
from month to month. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics last year made a study 
of employment on certain railroads to 
discover to what extent employment 
jactually did fluctuate throughout the 
year on different roads, and whether 
there had been any improvement as re- 


gards employment stability in recent 
years. 


| The full details of the study were | 


aig i a Labor Review for Au- 
gust, 1928. can here touch only upon 
the high spots: ? 

| The study covered ten representative 
| railroads and six representative occupa- 
| tions, The roads were located in various 
| sections of the country. The method of 
measuring employment stability used 
| Was that of the relationship of average 
|monthly employment during the year 
to the number of employees in the month 
;of maximum employment. 


| Thus, if during 1927 a particular oc-| 


| cupation of a particular road had a 


| monthly average of 80 employes and the } 


maximum number in any month was 100, 
|then the stability of employment for 
j that year may be fairly said to be 80 
| per cent. In other words, if the 100 men 
| needed to fill the position at the busiest 


;season had no other opportunity for | 


work, then each man would have an op- 
portunity of 80 per cent of full-time 
employment. 

Of course, this is rarely quite true, 
tbut it is often substantially true; and, 
Jin any case, the method offers a fairly 
‘accurate measure of the degree in which 
a particular railroad or establishment 
has attaincd a condition of stable em- 
ployment. 


Average Employment 
In Various Occupations 
The results show: 


Telegraphers had an excellent percent- ! 
age of full-time employment, the aver-i 


age for all 10 roads in 1927 being 95.7. 
But the best road in this respect had a 
percentage of 98.3, while the percentage 
| for the road with the lowest rate was 
| 89.1, 

Section laborers, 
pected, made the 


as was to be ex- 
worst showing, the 
average of full-time employment for all 
e roads in 1927 being only 81.8. But 


the best showing for this occupation | 
made by any road—the Louisville & | 


Nashville—was 92.6 per cent, and the 
worst showing was 66.8 per cent. 


Climatic conditions, 


of course, had 


something to do with these differences | 


in the case of section work, but this is 
not the sole explanation, as roads op- 
erating in substantially the same condi- 
tions of climate showed considerable va- 


tiation in the extent in which employ- | 


ment was regularized over the year. 
Similar contrasts exist for other oc- 

cupations. Of two northwestern roads, 

covering about the same territory, one 


had a stability percentage of 90.5 for Phoenix. 


Federal Res 


Board of March 18, 1929, as at close of business March 13, 1929 (in 
Boston 
$1,494 


Mies 
$8,447 


6,267 


Phila. 
$1,243 


Rich, 
$681 


Cleve, 
$2,204 


Atla. 
$645 


e 511 


On securities 
All other . 
Investments—total 


463 
647 


158 
353 


383 134 


| as it does to build, repair, and service 
a railroad car. 


. (Mr. Stewart’s statement will be pub-| 
lished in the forthcoming issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review of the Depart- 
ment of Labor). 


Changes in Status 
| —of— 


|| National Banks 


' 


Changes in the status of national 
banks during the week ending March 16 
were announced March 18 by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency as follows: 

Applications to organize received with 
titles requested: 

The Niagara National Bank of Buffalo, 
N. Y.; capital, $500,000. Correspondent, 
Charles I. Martina, 1109 Liberty Bank, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

The First National Bank of Finger, Tenn.; 
capital, $25,000. Correspondent, L. A. 
Weaver, Finger, Tenn, 

Application to organize approved: 

The American National Bank of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; capital, $300,000. Correspond- 
| ent, John H, Schouten, Care, Michigan Trust 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Charters issued: 

The Brooklyn National Bank of New 
York, N. Y.; capital, $1,500,000. President, 
William C, Redfield; cashier, Robert Sher- 
wood. | 
The Ludlow National Bank, Ludlow, Mo.; 

capital, $25,000. President, R. J. Lee; 
| cashier, J. E. McNabb. 

Central National Bank of Portland, Oreg.; 
capital, $200,000. President, J. C, Ainsworth; 
cashier, I. M. Vaughan. 

Sterling National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York, N. Y.; capital, $1,- 
500,000 President, Joseph Brown. 

The National Bank of Queens County in 
New York, N. Y.: capital, $500,000. Presi- 
dent, Theodore P. Lawlor; cashier, E. 
King. 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The Merchants National Bank of Asbury 
Park, N. J.; capital, $400,000; effective 
March 11, 1929. Liquidating committee, 
Howard J. Booream, Monmouth Park, N. J., 
Samuel A. Reeves, Interlaken, N. J., and 
Ira A. Clayton, Asbury Park, N. J. To be 
succeeded by a trust company. 

The National Union Bank of Maryland at 
Baltimore, Md.; capital, $1,000,000; effec- 
tive March 12, 1929. Liquidating commit- 
tee, John E. Boisseau and Andrew J. Simms, 
Baltimore, Md. Absorbed by Baltimore Trust 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

First National Bank of Granite Falls, 
; Minn.; capital, $25,000; effective March 4, 
1929, Liquidating committee, A. E. 
Batchelder and P. G. Sheimo, Granite Falls, 
Minn, Absorbed by Granite Falls Bank, 
Granite Falls, Minn. 

The First National Bank of Rice, Tex.; 
capital, $25,000; effective February 16, 1929, 
Liquidating agent, L. M. Pollan, Rice, Tex. 
Absorbed by First State Bank, Rice, Tex. 

Branch authorized under the act of Febru- 





intersection of Van Buren Street, Seventh 
Avenue and Grand Avenue, Five Points, 





erve Member Banks 

millions of dollars). 

. K. Cty. Dallas S.F. 
$692 $489 $1,956 


454 
148 
306 


239 


Chicago 
$3,417 
2,672 

1,279 

1,394 

744 


St.L. Minn 
$395 
265 
84 
180 
130 


358 
118 
240 


1,309 
425 
884 
647 


tional Railway et al. Claims reparation of 
| $427.39 on cull beans shipped from various | 


jbut not taken after allowing ten 


/1,500 barrels 


L. 


ary 25, 1927: First National Bank of Ari-| 
zona at Phoenix, Ariz, Location of Branch, | 


Niagara Falls, Ont., to destinations in Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory. Claims | 
reparation. 

No, 22042.—American Cyanamid Co., of 
New York City, v. Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railway et al. Seeks reasonable rates 
on cyanamid from Niagara Falls, Ont., to 
destinations in Southern territory. Claims 
reparation, 

No. 21877, Subs 5 and 6.—Sheffield Eleva- | 
tor Co., of Minneapolis, v. Canadian Na- 


points in Michigan and Ohio to various 
ports in Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and New York for export. 


Shipping Board Asks Bids 
To Supply Diesel Fuel Oil 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


scenes that only Africa offers. 
Japan (yen) 


208,249.41 
170,833.95 

35,292.09 
187,846.98 


— 


counts . 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund whee 
/Civil-service retirement 
fun ae 
Investment of trust 
funds 


Total ordinary 
expenditures 

|Other public debt ex- 

penditures 

;Balance today ... 


8,039,826.50 


3,878,904.75 
13,619,296.09 


35,538,027.34 


WOCGE isnceds 


Michigan Central Road 
Seeks to Issue Bonds 


The Michigan Central Railroad _ has 
| applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue $7,634,000 
of its refunding and improvement mort- 
gage 414 per cent bonds for the retire- 
iment and refunding of a like amount 
of its 20-year 4 per cent gold debentures 
of 1909, due April 1. 





Now take that well-earned Vacation 


Build up a health balance 
of business. : : 
new trail to a fresh frontier, a region 


GO TO SOUTH .AFRICA 


dentally, you will be struck, by the 
amazing progress of a young coun- 
try with comfortable railroads, 
modern theaters and_ hotels, and 
up-to-date facilities for all kinds of 
outdoor sports. x 
Another good captain is taking the 
national helm, so business condi- 
tions need not worry you. 


Radio keeps you in touch with 
home; weekly sailings via Eng- 


56.0625 

eee 99.4336 
. 100.0310 
48.2300 
95.5460 
11.8390 
12.0651 

- 101.3799 
96.3900 


Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) ... 
Argentine (peso, £ 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar Silver 





continuous supply of Diesel fuel oil. The} 
successful bidder will be required to exe-| 
cute a formal written contract satisfac- 
tory in form to the Buyer. Bidders 
shall also if required, furnish a surety 
company performance bond in an 
amount equal to 10 per cent of the esti- 
mated amount of their bid and in form 
satisfactory to the Buyer. 

Bids are desired on, the basis of a 
fixed price per barrel. All bids will be 
construed to include all costs of whatso- 
ever nature for oil delivered to Buyer’s 
vessels, except where specified as pro- 
vided in paragraph 4 of this Notice to 
Bidders. 

Bidders must specify in their bid all 
extra charges to be made including de- 


;murrage on barges and tugboats; fur- 


nishing ‘steam to barge pumps when 
vessels are not equipped to supply this 
service; return lighterage on oil ordered 
(10) 
barge deliverics of 
or less, and any other 
service or charge to which Buyer may 
be liable. 

Bids shall be enclosed in a _ sealed 
envelope and marked “Bid for Bunker 
Diesel Fuel Oil” and this envelope en- 
closed in another addressed to Supply 
Department, United States Shipping 
Board Merchant Fleet Corporation, 
Room 1713, Navy Building, 19th and B 


per cent leeway; 


, Sts. Northwest, Washington, D. C., and 


mailed so as to be received by it not 
later than 2 p. m., the 28th day of 
March, 1929, at which time the bids will 
be publicly opened and read. 

The Buyer reserves the right to ac- 
cept any bid or any part of a bid, and 
to reject any or all bids in whole or 
in part; waive any irregularity in any 
bid, call for new bids and make such 
award or awards as it may deem most 
advantageous, 

Any further information desired will 
be supplied on request of the undersigned 
or the representatives of the United 
States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet 
Corporation :+ the port named herein. 


Inquiry to Be Made 
Into Airplane Crash 


Department of Commerce to In- 
vestigate Accident at Newark. 


An immediate investigation has been 
ordered by the Department of Commerce 
into the circumstances surrounding the 
airplane accident at the Newark, N. J., 
airport, March 17, in which it has been 
reported that 13 persons lost their lives, 


Visit the land of Cecil Rhodes, em- 
pire builder; of “Oom” Paul 
Kruger, Botha and Smuts 
—of Rider Haggard and 
Olive Schreiner—a coun- 
try of colorful contrasts 
and zestful climate. Inci- 


land. 
-By all means 


Go to South Africa 
You will never regret it. 

Write for Booklet FP2A and 
fully illustrated literature to 


South African Government, Travel Bureau, 11 Broadway, New York City 


SPEEDING THE WORLD’S WORK 


DRAWN FOR WESTINGHOUSE BY C. PETER HELCR 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST STEAM TURBINE-GENERATOR — BUILT BY WESTINGHOUSE, INSTALLED AT HELL GATE STATION; 
NEW YORK CITY, FOR THE UNITED ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER COMPANY — EDISON-UNITED SYSTEM. 


Light for a million homes 


Imagine a city of a million homes. It is night, 
and light is streaming from countless win- 
dows. Capacity great enough to light all these 
homes at one time has been built into a 
single gigantic Westinghouse steam turbine- 


generator unit. 


Yet size alone does not measure the progress 
which this turbine represents. Far more impor- 
tant than bulk is thestandard efficiency in mod- 
ern power-producing equipment of which this 
great machine is an outstanding example. 

Ten years ago it was not uncommon for 
electric light and power companies to 
develop only one kilowatt-hour of elec- 
trical energy for every four pounds of coal 


Here you have one reason why the average 
price of electricity today is lower than before 
the war, although the\prices of most other 
things are higher. 

Contributions of Westinghouse to more 


effective power production range from the 


MyGen 
Electri 


largest turbines to the smallest, not merely 
for electric light and power companies but 
also for industry, mines and ships. They 
include auxiliary equipment for turbine 
installations, from stokers to every 
class of generating and distributing 
equipment. 

Westinghouse apparatus also includes 
the lighting units and motors which 


388 
258 
112 

21 
793 


978 
2 


| it was announced orally March 18 at the 
Regulations Division of the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department. 

The Department’s aeronautics inspec- 
tors of the New York district were wired 
'to commence an investigation at once, it 
2| Was announced, No word has been re- 
144|ceived from them about the accident, 
206 | which occurred when a trimotored plane 
86 | crashed into a standing freight car. 


184 
199 
100 

18 
908 
480 


U. S. Govt. securities 
Other securities 
Reserve with F. R. Bank 
Cash in vault . 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits ee 
Government deposits .... 
Due from banks 
Due to banks . aaa 
Borrowings from F. R. Bank 


burned beneath their boilers. Today, 
Westinghouse turbines and other power- 
producing equipment help public utility 
management to treble 
its output of energy 
per pound of coal. 


make electricity serve the everyday needs 
of home and industry. From the source 
were sien ofa | of electrical power to its ultimate appli- 


a cation Westinghouse ree 


64 
69 
41 
10 
345 
231 


349 16 
395 
aoe 


an 
40 
1,893 
1,267 


sponsibility runs the 
entire course, 


46 
104 
25 


*" 938 
465 
184 


ones 
121 


so 
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Brokers’ Loans 


Increase Is Shown |New Record Established for Security Loans ~ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


For Week in Loans 


By Member Banks 


Condition Statement Issued | 

By Reserve Board Also | 

Records Gain in Net 
Demand Deposits. 


The Federal Reserve Board's condi- | 


tion statement of weekly reporting mem- | 
ber banks in 101 leading cities on March | 
13, made public by the Board March 18, | 
shows an increase/for the week of $90,- 
000,000 in net demand deposits, de- | 
creases of $16,000,000 in time deposits, | 
‘of $40,000,000 in borrowings and of | 
$8,000,000 in investments, and an in-|} 
crease of $10,000,000 in loans. } 

Loans on securities declined $62,000,- | 
000 during the week, a reduction of $112,- | 
000,000 at reporting banks in the New! 
York district being partly offset by an 
increase of $18,000,000 in the Chicago | 
district, of $13,000,000 in the San Fran- | 
cisco district and smaller increases in| 
most of the other districts. “All other” | 
loans increased $71,000,00 at all report- | 
ing banks, $48,000,000 in the New York |} 
district, $7,000,000 in the Philadelphia | 
district and $6,000,000 in the Atlanta dis- | 
trict. a 

Holdings of U. S. Government securi- | 
ties declined $22,000,000 at all reporting 
banks, $21,000,000 in the New York dis- 
trict and $6,000,000 in the Cleveland dis- 
trict, and increased $9,000,000 in the San 
Francisco district. An increase of $22,- 
000,000 in holdings of other securities | 
in the New York district was partly off- | 
set by reductions in most of the other 
districts, all reporting banks showing a | 
net increase of $13,000,000. | 

Net demand deposits, which at all| 
porting banks were $90,000,000 above 
the March 6 total, decline $25,000,000 at 
reporting banks in the New York dis- 
trict and $7,000,000 in the Cleveland dis- 
trict, and increased in most of the other 
districts, the principal increases by dis- 
tricts being: San Francisco $34,000,000, 
Chicago $22,000,000, Boston $21,000,000, 
Atlanta $12,000,000, and Kansas City 
$10,000,000. Time deposits declined 
$8,000,000 in the Chicago district and 
$16,000,000 at all reporting banks. 

The principal changes in borrowings 
from Federal reserve banks for the week 
comprises decreases of $48,000,000 at 
the Federal reserve bank of New York 
and $8,000,000 at Boston, and increases 
of $11,000,000 at Cleveland and $8,000,- 
000 at Philadelphia. 

The tabulated statement of the 
principal resources and liabilities of 
all reporting member banks in each 
Federal Reserve District as of the 
close of business March 13, will be 
found at the botton of Page 6. 


Transfer of Telephone Firm 
In West Is Contemplated 


The Nevada, California & Oregon Tele- 
graph & Telephone Company has filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a petition for authority to transfer 
its telephone properties and business to 
the Public Utilities California Corpora- 
tion and the latter company has also ap- 
plied for authority to acquire the prop- 
erties for $375,000 of its common stock. 


Milwaukee Road Asks 
To Abandon Branch Line 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway ‘has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon part of a branch line from 
Springfield to Running Water, South 
Dakota, 6.71 miles. 





Tax-free Provision Offset 
By Increased Price of Bonds 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
estimated to cover the tax then being 
paid upon the issue for owners, there 
would result today an actual profit to 
the debtors. 

Since the tax to be paid by the debtor 
corporation usually is limited to 2 per 
cent of the interest, it might be asked 
how the decrease in tax rates and in- 
crease in exemptions would reduce the 
amount to be paid by the debtors. In} 
the first place, the increase in exemp- 
tions has. materially lessened the num- 
ber of taxpayers. 

An individual in 1924 receiving a cer- | 
tain income might have been taxable and | 
required the debtor to pay tax for him, | 
whereas in 1927 he might have received | 
the same income yet not be taxable, 
thus relieving the debtor from any lia- | 
bility. 

In the second place, the reduction in 
rates necessarily reduces his tax in many 
cases to an amount less than the amount 
represented by the full 2 per cent credit 
he might be entitled to claim, thereby 
permitting him now to file ownership 
certificates in which exemption was 
claimed where formerly he filed owner- 
ship certificates in which exemption was 
not claimed. 

Also since the adoption of the 1% 
per cent rate in the revenue act of 1926, 
debtors are required to pay tax at a 
corresponding rate where formerly a flat 
2 per cent rate was required in all cases, 
Whatever may have been the final re- 
sult of these changes on the treasury 
of the debtor, the following are not cal- 
culated immediately and directly to ben- 
efit the debtor but are merely for pro- 
moting good will. 

In many bond issues debtors have not 
limited their liability to the maximum 
of 2 per cent required by law to be 
paid but have assumed an amount of 
4 per cent, and in a large percentage 
of bond issues provision is made that 
the issuing corporation will pay any and 
all taxes. 

In numerous instances corporations 
that have issued bonds containing no 
tax-free covenant clause have asked per- 
mission to the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue to assume tax payments for bond- 
holders on a basis similar to that re- 
quired with respect to bonds containing 
such a covenant, 

The law does not require the inser- 
tion of tax-free clauses in bonds. One 
must look, therefore, to other causes, 
among which is the natural desire on 
the part of the debtor to maintain 
friendly relations with its bondholders | 
and by so doing indirectly assist its fi- 
nancial progress, 





| the’ Federal 


As Investors Seek Credit Direct of Banks vine ot banking poticy is essential to 


Non-banking Sources Supply Financing for Speculation 
In Large Volume, Says Reserve Board. 


[Continued fi 


Reserve Board 


speculative purposes, and that some of 
said speculation is illegitimate and harm- 
ful: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Federal Reserve; 
Board is hereby requested to give the} 
Senate any information and suggestions | 
that it feels would be helpful in secur- 
ing legislation necessary to correct the! 
evil complained of and prevent illegiti- | 
mate and harmful speculation.” 
Desire to Regulate 


Speculation Disclaimed 
In replying to this resolution the Board | 


| quoted its statement in the Bulletin and! growth of bank credit for any purpose 


called the attention of the Senate to} 
the fact “that the purport and language 


| of the Board’s statement do not agree, fluence against undue credit expansion} 
| with those in the preamble of the Senate! in any direction. 


resolution. | 

The Board’s statement,” continues the 
reply to the Senate resolution, “con- 
cerned itself with credit conditions. It: 
disclaimed the authority and the desire | 


‘to set itself up as arbiter of security i p Senn | eral reserve system must steer its course | : ‘ t 
p as ¥Y! middle of 1928 member bank holdings of } | @Q. Referring once more to this mat-|and the power companies that do sell 


speculation or values.’ That still is the 
Board’s position. : 

“At the time of the issue of its state- 
ment it was the belief of the Board that; 
it couuld count upon the cooperaiton) 
not only of the Federal reserve banks but 
of leading membe: banks everywhere in! 
the country in making successful an ef-, 
fort to bring about an orderly readjust- |! 
ment of the credit situation; and the 
Board has been confirmed in this belief | 
by what has taken place since. 

“This also is the wiew of the Federal 
Advisory Council, as will be seen from 
the following minute of its proceedings | 
which was presented to the board Feb- 
ruary 15 on the occasion of its recent 
quarterly meeting: i 

“<The Federal Advisory Council ap- 
proves the action of the Federal Reserve } 
Board in instructing the Federal reserve ; 
banks to prevent, as far as possible, the| 
diversion of Federal reserve funds for 
the purpose of carrying loans based on} 
securities. 

“*The Federal Advisory Council sug-! 
gests that all the member banks in each 
district be asked directly by the Federal | 
reserve bank of the district to cooperate 
in order to attain the end desired. The} 
council believes beneficial results can be’ 
attained in this manner.’ | 

“This whole matter is engaging the 
earnest attention and efforts of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. If it should develop | 
that the board, through exercise of the 
powers granted under the provisions of 
the Federal reserve act, or through coop- | 
eration with the Federal reserve andi 
member banks, should be unable to bring | 
about a solution of the problem which 
has awakened the concern alike of the 
Senate, the Federal Reserve Board, and | 
the general body of public opinion, it; 
will be glad to give consideration to the | 
possibilities of remedy by way of legis-! 
lation.” } 

A more compiete | 





| more than half of the outstanding volume | 


| To Reserve Bank Funds 


|of earmarking for special purposes the 


j base; the reserve system has a corre- 


‘om Page 1.] 


7 ¢ has com-| banks and consequently their demand for 
| plained that money is being drawn from] reserve bank credit. Every class of loan 
the channels of business and used for} or investment, therefore, rests in the 


final analysis upon reserve bank credit, 
which is the base of the entire credit 
structure, and excessive or too rapid 
growth in any field of credit, whether 
it be commerce, industry, agriculture, or 
the trading in securities is a matter of 
concern to the Federal reserve system. 
Too rapid expansion of bank credit in 
any field may result in serious financial 
disorganization and it inevitably leads 
to increased demand for reserve bank 
funds. Because the system has a broad } 
responsibility for the general sound- 
ness of credit conditions, and because a 


ultimately leads to a demand for reserve 
bank credit, it is its duty to use its in- 


In recent years the most rapid expan- 
sion of bank credit has been in the direc- 
tion of increasing use of bank funds in 
investments and in loans on securities. 
Between the middle of 1925 and the 





investments increased from $8,863,000,- ; 
000 to $10,758,000,000 and their loans on} 


| securities from $6,718,000,000 to $9,068,- | 


of the! 


| 


000,000. At the present time, 
total volume ‘of nearly $35,700,000,000 
of loans and investments of member 
banks, more than 57 per cent are either 
in investments or in loans on securities. 
Securities thus underlie considerably | 
of member bank credit. The proportion | 
of bank credit that is based on securities | 
has been rapidly increasing. 

Control Is Not Limited 


When the question is considered in 
the light of the reserve banks’ position 
as holders of the reserves against all 
member bank credit, it becomes apparent 
that the Federal reserve system’s re- 
sponsibility is not limited to the con- 
trol of funds obtained directly from the 
Federal reserve banks. There is no way 


credit extended by the Federal reserve 
banks, and even if that wére possible, it 
would still be true, under existing law 
that the entire credit structure ultimately 
rests upon Federal reserve credit as a 


spondingly broad responsibility. 

It is a generally recognized principle 
that reserve bank credit should not be 
used for profit, and that continuous in- 
debtness at the reserve banks, except 
under unusual circumstances, is an abuse 
where individual banks have been 
of reserve bank facilities. In cases 
guilty of such abuse, the Federal re- 
serve authorities have taken up the mat- 
ter with officers of the offending banks 
and have made clear to them that their 
reserve position should be adjusted by 
liquidating a part of their loan or in- 
vestment account rather than through 
borrowing. 

Abuses of the privileges of the Federal 


}may exert a moderating 


| developed. 


| banks, C; for account of others, D. 
| 1929 A B C D 
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Public Utilities 


!to the particular publication in which 


California Utilities Said to Have Taken , r 
they appeared. For example: I have one 
No Action as Result of Text Book Survey | ith me which appeared in the parent- 


teacher publication of California dealing 
with the subject of schoo! lighting. 
Q. How does it come about that you 
e able to get those articies published 
;in the news columns or in the ordinary 
icolumns of the magazines and _ papers 
5 j Without bearing the marks of advertise- 
j A. I believe that absolutely none was|ments? A. Because they are not adver- 
made. {tisements. They are educational articles, 
Q. Do you know whether a copy of your; Q. They are written by your Bureau, 
‘survey Was sent anywhere outside of/are they not? A. We obtain the infor- 
| Californi ? A. That I do not know. | mation from people competent in that 
. Do you know whether it was sent | particular subject to give authentic in- 
to the N. E. L. A. or to a committee? | formation. 


A. That I do not know. | Q. At any rate, they are not written 


| by anybody connected with the news- 


Finance 


‘ 


banks, and cooperation of these banks 
with the Federal reserve system in car- 


the maintenance of sound banking con- 
ditions. For influencing general credit | 


conditions, however, the Federal reserve| Secretary of Electrical Bureau Says No Representations bd 


system relies on credit policy rather than , ; ° 
on banking policy. ae Were Made to Publishers. 
Credit policy is essentially impersonal | 
and finds expression chiefly through the | 
influence that the Federal reserve system | 
may exert on the volume and cost of | 
bank credit through its policy of sales 
or purchases in the open market andj 
through discount rates on member-benk | 
borrowings and buying rates on accept- ! 
ances. In determining upon credit policy | 
the Federal reserve system is always un- | 
der the necessity of balancing the advan- | 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of Victor M. 
Hartley, of San Francisco, execu- 
tive secretary of the California Elec- 
tric Bureau, on March 12 before the 
Federal Trade Commission in its in- 
vestigation of public utilities, was 
begun in the issue of March 16, re- 
suned March 18 and proceeds as fol- | Q, Do you know whether any action 
S 1 lows: ' was taken to stop the use of those books 
tages and disadvantages that are likely| @Q. What else, if anything, does your;in any school in California? A. I be- 
to follow a given course of action. : Bureau have to do with the rural electri-| lieve there was none. 

Low money rates may have a favorable! fication program? A. Nothing what-! Q. Did you have anything to do with|= ee 
effect on domestic business, but at the! ever. ‘a meeting attended by representatives of | 
same time may stimulate speculation in| Q. There is a place in California where: POWer companies by Dean Ruggles and | 
securities, commodities, or real estate. | come eeverimente are being conducted , PY professors from California colleges | 
High money rates, on the other hand,}o» some research being made for the | in connection with the carrying on or! 

é influence on| power companies, is there not? A. Not| establishment of courses in California 
speculation, but at the same time may | for the power eompanion: There is the | Colleges? A. We did not. | 
result in a higher cost of credit to all! University Farm at Davie at which! .@- You have no first-hand knowledge | 
lines of business, and thus be detrimental! point tests are being made with regard! Of any such meeting? A. None what- 
to commerce and industry; ultimately to the ise Of electricity on the farm. | ever. ! 
they would tend to ease the domestic ee ele bas ee hi 1 “4. | Q. Do the private companies in Cali- 
situation. It is impossible to forsee all!.,@ _ — ae pe ener : do with! fornia sell merchandise and equipment 
the effects of a credit policy and difficult! a sy =" ach it ‘ a Peco e any and appliances? A. Some of them. Their 
to appraise them even after they have | Une to do with it? A. Nothing what-' nolicies differ. 
pevers . Q. Has there arisen any conflict in- ; 

Q. Do you handle any of the money) side your Bureau between any of these | 
that goes into it? A. I do not. electrical workers from the other groups | 


' 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


Minutes away from the 
markets of the world 


Every minute during’ banking 
hours, The Equitable sends or 
receives a cable to transfer 
money, buy or sell foreign ex- 
change, finance import or ex- 
port shipments, or gather trade 
It is certain, however, that the Fed- | and credit information from all 
quarters of the globe. 

Through its special cable serv- 
ice, The Equitable enables you 
to be but minutes away from 
the markets of the world. 


with reference to broader developments | ¢ f é 2 
and longer time objectives than day-to-|ter of textbooks, what, if anything, was, appliances? 


day or month-to-month changes in any | done as a result of the survey of the text-; ganization. . oa 
particular line of credit. Principal among, books? A. I believe absolutely nothing.| Q- Do any of your men in your or-/ 
such objectives are the continuous pro-} Q. There was some exchange of cor-|&@nization belons to any of the press | 
vision of credit at reasonable cost in|respondence on the subject? A. There! @Ssociations? A. They do not. 
amounts adequate for the requirements: was. Q. Are any of them former newspaper 
of trade and industry and the safeguard. | Q. One of your members {men? A. They are not. 
ing of our gold reserves, which are held/ anxious that the thing should be | Q. Are any of them former employes ; 
in trust to meet future needs, against| completed, was he not? A. Not one of | of the public service commissions? A. ! 
unduly rapid absorption through expan-| our members. I suppose you are referring | They are not. , j | 
sion of credit. to correspondence that I have here be-| @- Were any news stories put in the | 
Brokers’ loans by reporting member banks fore me written by an individual who was; ™agazines in connection with this ad-} 
in New York City (in millions of dollars). very emphatic in his desire that it be| Vertising campaign? A. There were. | 
For own account A; for account of out- completed. | Q. Were they marked advertisements? ' 
total Q. That individual was a representa-! A. No. 
tive of one of your member companies,! . Were they paid for? 
2.621! Was he not? A. Yes. not. os i 
2/823 | Do you know whether any repre-| Q. How is it that such publications | 
"| sentations were made to any writers or; Were made? A. They were articles deal- | 
+202} publishers in connection with textbooks? | ing with electrical development pertinent ' 


A. No; not within our or- ! 


Write to our foreign department 
for particulars 


Was very 
THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. Y¥- 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta _ Chicago San Francisce 


of-town banks, B; for account of} 


! 
A. They were | 
‘ 


cane BOGS 1,116 
5,647 1,117 


1,931 
1,707 


3,047 
2,824 


Feb. 6 


ma 8 4. MEXICO CITY 


LONDON PARIS 


Inc. or dec. —22 


L statement of the 
position of the reserve banks in he! seaaoee system, however, have not been 
banking structure of this country and{ general among the member banks. The 
of the nature of the reserve system’s | tradition against continuous borrowing 





responsibility for credit developments 
over a longer period of time appeared! of the Federal reserve banks to main- 
in the Federal Reserve Board’s annual | tain it. 
report for 1928, which was submitted to| Influence exerted by a reserve bank 
Congress on March 1. In its report the! on the loan and investment policy of an 
Board says: | individual member bank is ordinarily 
In a period like the present, when the | exercised only over banks that are bor- 
gold reserves of the country have been} rowers from the reserve banks. It is 
diminished by more than 10 per cent] in the nature of banking supervision, 
through gold exports, while member | and is akin in many respects to the bank 
bank credit has continued to expand,! examination function of the reserve sys- 
it is appropriate to define the character | tem. This phase of reserve bank policy 
and extent of the Federal reserve sys-| may be called banking policy, as dis- 
tem’s responsibility for changes in credit | tinguished from credit policy, which 
conditions. deals with more general developments of 
The Federal reserve system is under} banking in relation to the credit needs 
obligation to make such use of its own| Of the country. 
lending power as will be, in the broad-|, Banking policy ordinarily has but lim- 
est sense, in the interests of the busi-| ited effect on credit conditions as a whole, 
ness of the country. Since the reserve because no class of borrowers is con- 
banks hold all the reserves of member| fined for accommodation to any single 
banks, and through credit policy can| bank or group of blanks, and because 
influence the rate of growth of these | °f the general mobility of bank credit. 
reserves, the Federal seserve system has| When one member bank, for example, 
a responsibility, within the limit of its | 0" its own initiative, or at the instance 
powers, for the character of growth in| of the reserve bank, repays indebtedness 
the total volume cf member bank credit. t® the reserve bank by withdrawing 
Increased loans and investments of | funds lent on the stock exchange, the 
member banks, regardless of the pur- | effect may be to cause the borrower to 
pose for which the loan or investment | 8¢¢k accommodation at another bank, 
is made, result in the creation o: addi- | member or nonmember, that is not in- 
tional deposits. A growth in deposits,| debted to the reserve bank. For the 
resulting from an increase in any class|PUrPose of meeting the demand thus 
of loan or investment, in turn increases , transferred without borrowing at the 
the reserve requirements of member | /¢serve bank, the bank to which the 
borrower applies may borrow from a 
7a ane ° 7 member bank, which in turn may borrow 
Additional News of Fi- 


em. the paneer bank. As the result 
% oO S$ ser TYaal 7 . a 
wicisens “Se thn Gilead bak is series of transactions there would 
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be no reduction in security loans or in 
borrowings at the reserve bank. 

_ The importance of banking policy lies 
in promoting the soundness of member 





Truth in Earnings 


Mild as may be an executive’s 
interest in property, his inter- 
A 


true picture of earnings is pos- 


est in earnings is intense. 


sible only when American Ap- 
praisal Service supplies basic 
facts on the effect of property 
upon earnings. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


Washington—820 Albee Bldg. 
A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


is well established and it is the policy | 





In His Office 
and His Home 


Mr. W. W. Jaeger, Vice President and Director of Agencies, 


Bankers Life Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, 


writes this letter: 


“Our company has subscribed for The United 
States Daily for a considerable time, as we think it 
is important that such a paper be in our office to 
keep us abreast of the times in order to give us ad- 
vance information on insurance subjects that are 
coming up in Washington from time to time. 


“After glancing over many of the company’s 
copies I personally subscribed, in order that I might 
have this paper in my own home. 


“For one who is not in close touch with Washing- 
ton it seems to me that this is one of the most im- 
portant documents that I can have, in order that I 
might be in position from time to time to know of 
the many important things going on at the head- 
quarters of the United States Government.” 


If you run across someone today who ought to be reading The 
United States Daily, suggest to him that he write 
us for asample copy. We shall gladly 


send it without charge. 
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Patents 
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Foodstuffs 


Patent Covering Method of Preserving 
and Infringed 


Defendant’s System 
Found to Be Similar 


Pistachio 


Adhesive Substance 


Used to Retain Salt 


Claims Held to Be Valid Over 
Processes Found in 
References 


ZENOBIA COMPANY, INC., V. HABIB SHUDA. 
Equity 3326, DistricT CoURT FOR THE 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 
Reissue patent 15902, covering plain- 

tiff’s method of preserving pistachio nuts 

end the preservative compound used was 
held to be valid over the prior art and 
claims 4, 5 and 6 of the patent held to 
be infringed by the defendant’s method. 

The methods of preserving pistachio 
nuts for shipment from Syria, consisting 
in placing the roasted nuts, still in the 
shells, in salt water, proved unsatisfac- 
tory, the court said herein, because the 
salt settled to the bottom of the can dur- 
ing shipment and the nuts which were 
thus partially deprived of salt were sub- 
ject to worminess and sogginess. 

The plaintiff’s assignor corrected the 
defects in this method by first coating 
the shells with a white mucilaginous sub- 
stance and then applying a salt com- 
pound, with the result that about 90 per 
cent of the salt adhered to the shell, the 
nuts were preserved satisfactorily, the 
white shells made attractive for window 
display, and the sales in the United 
States greatly increased. 

Prior art methods of preserving con- 
sisting in applying preservative to the 
kernel of the nut, rather than to the 
shell, and in placing a composition on 
egg shells to preserve eggs, were found 
not to be anticipations as these methods 
functioned in a substantially different 
way and produced substantially different 
results. i 

Defendant’s method of applying the 
preservative to the pistachio nut shell, 
involving the use of starch as an ah- 
hesive, the court ruled, constituted an 
infringement of claims 5 and 6 which 
called for a mucilaginous substance as 
an adhesive. Claims 1 and 4, specifying 
the use of gum arabic, were also held 
infringed on the ground that this sub- 
stance served as an equivalent of 
starch as an adhesive material. 

Claims 2 and 3 were limted to definite 
amounts of gum arabic and other ma- 
terials mixed together to form the com- 
pound and were found not infringed 
by defendant’s coating compound. — 

Dean, Fairbank, Obreight & Hirsch, 
solicitors for plaintiff, George A. Ferris 
and Morris Hirsch, of counsel. Grauer & 
Rathkopf, solicitors for defendant, 
Charles A. Rathkopf, of counsel. 


Patent for Preserving 
Pistachio Nuts Involved 


The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Campbell, fol- 
lows. : 

This is an action in equity for the al- 
leged infringement of Reissue Patent 
No. 15902, issued by the United States 
Patent Office to Salim F. Zaloom for pre- 
serving compound for pistachio nuts, 
dated August 26, 1924, original applica- 
tion, Serial No. 569972, filed June 21, 
1922. 

Title to the patent is vested in the 
plaintiff, together with the right to sue 
for and collect past damages. 

The action is based upon the six claims 
of the patent in suit, which read as fol- 
lows: 

“1, A compound for treating pistachio 
nuts consisting of sodium chloride and 
gum-arabic in aqueous solution. | ; 

“2. A compound for treating pistachio 
nuts which consists of 100 pounds of 
sodium chloride, two pounds gum-arabic 
in an aqueous solution. 

“3, A compound for application to pis- 
tachio nuts comprising the following in- 
gredients in substantially the propor- 
tions specified, namely, 100 pounds so- 
dium chloride, two pounds gum-arabic 
and 40 gallons of water. 

“4, The method of treating pistachio 
nuts which consists of spraying them 


with an aqueous solution of sodium chlo-| only admit sufficient salt to season the| Pett Co. v. 


ride and gum-arabic while the nuts are 
passing through a roaster. 

“5. The method of treating nuts to 
give the shells thereof a whitish appear- 
ance which consists in covering the shells 
with an intimate mixture of salt and a 
mucilaginous substance. 


“6. As a new article of food, a nut, the} 


shell of which is coated with a uniform} The same process is followed in mak- | 


adhering layer of an intimate mixture 
of salt and a mucilaginous substance, 


whereby the shell is given a whitish 


appearance.” 

Defendant has interposed the two-fold 
answer of invalidity and noninfringe- 
ment. 

For ages pistachio nuts have been 
roasted and salted, 


Old-style Method 
Of Roasting Described 


The old-style method of roasting, as 
practiced in Syria, the home of the pis- 
tachio nut, as well as in America, was to 
place the nuts, in the shells, in a large 
vat, which was placed over a fire and the 
nuts agitated with a stick to prevent 
scorching. When sufficiently roasted, the 
nuts, still in the shells, were removed 
and placed in a box, where a solution of 
salt and water was sprinkled over the 
nuts, and they were moved around so 
the salt water would apply on all of them 
and they would dry in the air. 

They were shipped from Syria to 
America in 25-pound second-hand kero- 


sene cans, and while in transit several | 


pounds of salt would have dropped from 
the nut shells to the bottom of the can. 

Due to the shaking off of the salt 
from the nuts roasted and salted by the 
old process, they were subject to wormi- 
ness, webbiness, sogginess, and were un- 
attractive. 

Many efforts were made to correct 
these faults, but none was successful. 

The use of salt as a food preservative 
has long been well known, and it per- 
forms the same function whether on fish 
or nuts. But although fish, which is well 
salted for preservation, is commonly 
soaked in water before preparation for 
eating, to remove the excess salt, that 
could not be done with nuts, which are 
commonly eaten as confections, because 
by such soaking process, even if other- 
wise feasible, the nut would be rendered 
soggy. 

The problem which confronted the pat- 
entee was to preserve the nut with an 
ample quantity of salt, and at the same 


Nuts Is Valid 


> 


time to avoid rendering the kernel un- 
palatable by any excess thereof. 

The solution to this problem was found 
; by the patentee to be the securing of 90 
per cent of the comparatively large quan- 
tity of salt upon the shell of the nut, 
| but as the shell of the nut was smooth 
and glossy he found it necessary to coat 


|laginous substance. 

This not only held the salt on the shell 
where it acted as a preservative and pre- 
| served the kernel of the nut from wormi- 
ness or bacterial spoilage, but also pre- 
j vented the kernel from becoming soggy, 
}and not only protected the kernel of the 
|nut from excessive heating and spoilage 
| when exposed to the sun, but also made 
|the nuts attractive to the eye, especially 
| for the purpose of window display in the 


{stores in which they are sold, 


Results Claimed 
Shown by Evidence 


That such results have been accom- 
plished by the process of the patent in 
;Suit is amply sustained, and the expla- 
the testimony of the witness Herstein. 

The complaints of spoilage which were 
frequently made with reference to nuts 
prepared according to the old style 
ceased with the production of the nut 
roasted and salted under the process of 
the patent in suit, and the sales of nuts 
roasted and salted in the old style has 
|since then been substantially limited to 
Syrians, but the business of plaintiff in 
|nuts roasted and salted under the proc- 
ess of the patent in suit has increased 
from $15,000 in the old style in 1921 to 
$680,000 in new style in 1927. 

Defendant offered in evidence, to show 
the prior state of the art, the old style 
|of roasting and salting as practiced in 
Syria, which has been described, and I 
am convinced that the defendant Shuda 
was in error when he said that he used 
starch, flour and gum in Syria as an ad- 
hesive in preparing these nuts. 

United States Patent No. 172677, is- 
sued to Abigail S. White for improve- 
ment in compositions for preserving eggs, 
dated January 25, 1876, and United States 
Patent No. 116976, issued to James Tim- 
mons McKim for improvement in compo- 
sitions for preserving eggs, dated July 
11, 1871, are not even for an analogous 
art, because the purpose of treating the 
shell of the egg with a composition is to 
|seal up the pores and exclude the air, 
;and not to improve or change the quality 
of ,the egg itself; and this clearly ap- 
| pears from the fact that the composi- 
| tion, if it was applied to the egg inside 
| the shell, would make it inedible. There- 
fore, the teaching of such patents would 
not be available in the case of pistachio 
nuts, where it is the kernel itself which 
is sought to be preserved. 


| Extent of Prior Art 


Discussed by Court 


United States Patent No. 229042, is- 
sued to Gilbert F. Holland, for Com- 
pound for Preserving Food, dated June 
22, 1880, is remote from the salting of 
pistachio nuts, because the patent dis- 
closes the use of substances applied to 








the surface of the article of food sought | 


to be preserved, which may readily be 


pistachio nuts would lose many of the 
valuable characteristics by washing. 
United States Patent No. 175970, is- 
sued to Andrew J. Grauel, for Improve- 
ment in Compositions for Coating Coffee, 
dated April 11, 1876; United States 
Patent No. 131852, issued to John T. 
Cooke, for Improvement in Compounds 
for Coating Roasted Coffee, dated Oc- 
tober 1, 1872; United States Patent No. 
167383, issued to James H. Bell and 
John H. Conrad, for Improvement in 
Compositions for Glazing Roasted 
Coffee, dated September 7, 1875; 
and United States Patent No. 
jdated June 29, 1869, issued to Edward 
E. Rinehart, for Improvement in the 
Manufacture of Roasted Coffee; are re- 
mote, because the purpose as expressed 
|in such patents is to coat the bean it- 
|self, whereas in the pistachio nut, the 
purpose is to coat the outer shell and 


|kernel of the nut. 


Practical Pan Man’s Guide, by Octave 
| Grillon, April, 1911. This book contains 
recipes for the manufacture of Dragee. 
| Jordan almonds are made of shelled al- 
|monds which, after drying in a stove or 
drying room, are gum-coated, engrossed, 
filled and finished. 


ing Pistachio Dragees, sugar being used 
with the gum in both instances. 

The product is in no sense the same 
jas that produced by the process of the 
|patent in suit, and the process differs. 
|The Jordan almond is a hard sugar- 
| coated nut, not a nut seasoned and pre- 
; served in its own shell. 

American Candy Maker, by Charles C. 

Huling, 1902. This book teaches the 
art of producing salted almonds, salted 
| peanuts and Jordan almonds. 
The remoteness of Jordan almonds has 
|already been pointed out, and the salted 
almond or peanut is still more remote. 
| All of these are shelled nuts, not nuts 
preserved in the shell, and both the proc- 
ess and product differ from the patent in 
suit. There is no reference to pistachio 
nuts in this book, 


No Reference in Books 
To Pistachio Nuts 


Charles Apell, Up-To-Date Candy 
Teacher, 1921. This book teaches the 
art of salting peanuts and almonds. As 
in the prior publication, the nuts are 
shelled and not nuts preserved in the 
shell, as is the case in the patent in suit. 
| Pistachio nuts are not mentioned in this 
book. 

Friedman’s 





| 


Common-Sense Candy 
tion, 1915. This book teaches the art 
|of salting pecans and peanuts, and also 
deals with 
preserved in the shell, as does the patent 
in suit. Pistachio nuts are net men- 
tioned in this book. 

The processes of said patents and the 
recipes described in said publications 
have been put to practical use, but none 
of the patents or publications offered 
jby the defendant anticipate or limit the 
patent in suit. 

The defendant also offered to show an- 
ticipation by the following alleged prior 





uses, 
| The alleged prior use by the defendant. 
| This is not supported by convincing evi- 
| dence, 

| The alleged prior use in a foreign 
{country was not shown to my satisfac- 


| the shell with an adhering layer of muci- | 


nation of the cause thereof is found in| 


removed therefrom by washing, while | 


91870, | 


Teacher, by Jacob Friedman, Third Edi- | 


shelled nuts and not nuts} 


Plaintiff Used Gum Arabic and 
Infringer Used Starch 
For Adhesion. 


| tion, and if it was, it would not be a 
| defense. 

| The alleged use of a similar process 
| by the defendant after coming to this 
country was not proved to my satis- 
faction, as the testimony of the defendant 
jand his relative and former partner, 
| Halwany, that he produced a white prod- 
|uct, was contradicted by the testimony 


the nuts. 

The witness Shalhout, called on behalf 
of the defendant, failed to corroborate 
the defendant, as he admitted on cross- 
examination that the nuts he bought 
ifrom defendant in 1919 were not as 
white as exhibits 9 and 10. 

The bills in Arabic, offered as docu- 
mentary proof, fail to corroborate, as 
|all that they show are sales of pistachio 
nuts by defendant to Shalhout, but not 
that they were white coated. 

Both Halwany and defendant are com- 
pelled to rely entirely on their recollec- 
tion as they do not read. 


Old-style Method 
|Used by Others 


The alleged use by Abaid needs no 
extended consideration, as I am convinced 
that he used the old-style method and 
did not make white coated nuts. The 
alleged use by Malouf is negatived by 
his experiments with plaster of Paris and 





| 





attempts to ascertain Zaloom’s process. | 


If the witness Malouf used gum arabic 
for coating imported raw nuts in 1908, 
he could have been’ corroborated by 
calling his brother, who he says did the 
coating, or customers who bought them. 

The witness Walsh, called by plaintiff, 
testified that he bought pistachio nuts 
from T. K. Malouf, and Abaid and Sam- 


aha, in 1916 and 1917, but that they | 


were of the old-style. If the witness 
Malouf is not in error, it seems almost 
impossible that he would have given up 
the large opportunity offered to him, and 


limited himself to the small Syrian trade. | 
Caputo hardly | 


The alleged use by 
needs extended consideration, 

He is entirely uncorroborated and tes- 
tified that in 1919 he worked one week 
for a man now dead, whose name he for- 
gets, and that although he had no pre- 
vious experience, he worked at coating 


about 30 pounds of pistachio nuts with | 


gum arabic, starch, salt, and water. 
The witnesses Walsh, Ertz, Everson 


and Cash testified that they never saw} 


anything like the white coated pistachio 
nuts in question until they were brought 
to their attention by the Zaloom concern 
in 1921, F 

The contention of the defendant that 
the presumption of validity of the pat- 
ent in suit is weakened, if not entirely 
removed, because it was granted with- 
out any citation or consideration of the 
most relevant art, is without merit be- 
cause n...e of the art offered in evidence 
by the defendant is relevant. 

No one had taught the use of an ad- 
hesive for retaining a preservative on 
the shell of the nut, and at the same 
time preserving and seasoning the ker- 
nel of the nut, and no earlier process of 
| which proof was given in this case .per- 
formed the same function in substan- 
| tially the same way and produced sub- 
stantially the same result as that of the 
process of the patent in suit. 





Novelty and Invention 
Is Found in Patent 


There is novelty and invention in the 
patent in suit. Brodgex Co. v. American 
Fruit Growers, Inc., 21 Fed. (2d) 110, 
Karesh vy. Shell-on Sol-ted Peanut Co., 
17 Fed. (2d) 496, P. E. Sharpless Co. 
v. Crawford Farms, 287 Fed. 655, Coch- 


|rane v. Deener, 94 U. S. 780, Crowell | 


|v. Harlow, 1 Fed. 140, Davey Tree Ex- 
| Van Billard, 261 Fed. 996, 
and the process is sufficiently described 
| to enable one learned in the art to suc- 
cessfully practice it. 

| The defendant did not teach the pat- 
entee, for the simple reason that the 
defendant did not know or use the proc- 
ess of the patent in suit before the 
patentee invented it. 

| None of the alleged prior uses were 
proven to my satisfaction beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt and while there is no fixed 
rule, and much depends on the peculiar 
| circumstances of each case, yet in none of 


|the instances of alleged prior use was | 


there documentary corroboration or even 
| satisfactory oral corroboration, therefore 
'none of them anticipate. Eibel Co, v. 
Paper Co., 261 U. S. 45, 60; 43 S. Ct. 
| 322; Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
|v. Wilson Jones L. L. Co., 286 Fed. 715 
| 717; Pyrene Mfg. Co. v. Boyce, 292 Fed. 
| 480, 485. 

The necessity of corroboration is espec- 
ially true where the alleged public use 
|is in defendant’s own plant. 
Winona Harvester Works, 155 U. S. 286, 
| Adamson v. Gilliland, 242 U. S. 350, Sym- 


| ington Co. v. National Casting Co., 250) 


|U. S. 383. 

| There has been acquiescence in the 
| validity of the patent, and it has to a 
|very large extent displaced the prior 
; art process and product, in fact defendant 
pays it the flattery of imitation. 

| The patent is valid. 


} 


Patent Not Confined 
To Gum Arabic 


| On the subject of infringement, there 
| is no doubt in mind as to claims 5 and 6. 
Starch is a mucilaginous substance, and 


dant. While the specification mentions as 
an adhesive gum arabic, it is referred to 
as preferably used, and the patent is 
not confined to gum arabic but to an 
| adhesive. ; 

The chief merit of the patent is not 
the whiteness of the shells nor their 
| attractiveness when whitened, and the 
defendant could use any method of whit- 
ening the shells which did not include the 
use of an admixture of salt and a mucilag- 
inous substance on the shell, 

While the patent in suit is not a pio- 
neer patent and thus entitled to a broad 
range of equivalents, it is still entitled 
to such a range of equivalents as will pro- 
tect the invention of the patent in suit, 
which is to provide a preserving com- 
pound of salt and an adhesive,. which 
will adhere to the shells of pistachio nuts, 
give them a whitish appearance, and in 





lof the witness Kassouf, who purchased | 


Deering v.} 


that was admittedly used by the defen- | 


Automobiles 


Device to Deaden 


Sound Is Declared 
To Be Anticipated 


Claims Are Found to Cover 
Apparatus Provided in An- 
other Patent for Dif- 
ferent Purpose. 


Ex ParTE MCCULLEY ET AL. APPEAL NO. 
96, BOARD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1703118 was issued Feb- 
ruary 26, 1929, to Claude McCulley and 
Louis E. Ruehlmann for automobile body 
|construction, on Application No. 590783, 
| filed September 27, 1922. 
| Claims for an automobile roof con- 
struction, including a receptacle designed 





poses, were denied as being unpatentable 
| ovey a prior art device consisting of a 


herently adapted for use for sound dead- 


| not specify that his roof would so func- 
tion. The examiner’s rejection of claims 
6 and 11 was affirmed. Samuel E. Darby 
}and John P. Tarbox for applicants. 
The full text of the opinion of the | 
| Board of Appeals (First Assistant Com- | 
missioner Kinnan, Examiners-in-Chief | 
| Kinnan, Henry and Redrow), follows: 
This is an appeal from the rejection | 
of claims 1 to 8. 
Appeal Amended. | 
In an amendment filed with the brief | 
the appeal as to claims 1 through 5 and | 
;8 is withdrawn, The appeal is there- | 
fore dismissed as to these claims. The 
same amendment also modifies claim 6 
in a slight and obviously immaterial de- 
tail apparently to make line 3 agree with | 
line 1 in the matter of antecedent. Also | 
it substitutes claim 11 for claim 7. The} 
| new claim is considered the same in sub- | 
| stance as claim 7 but of better form. The | 
| amendment is therefore considered to be 
desirable as a mfatter of form and will 
be treated as entered. 
The claims then to be considered are, 
; amended claim 6 and new claim num- 
bered 11 as follows: 
“6, Ina roof structure for closed body | 
| vehicles, a roof panel inherently subject 
to audible vibration by the operation of | 
the vehicle, and sound deadening means 
j}at the forward end only of said roof | 
panel. { 
“11, A roof structure for closed body | 
vehicle inherently subject to audible vi- | 
bration by the operation of the vehicle, 
and provision at the forward end of such | 
structure only for estopping the trans- 
mission of audible vibrations from the 
front end toward the rear end of said 
structure.” 





1 


aminer are: Smith, No. 489085, October 
9 


20, 1921; Hamlin et al., 
February 26, 1924. 
Double Top Employed. 
The subject of this application is a 





type, as sedans and coupes. 
tial idea involved is to provide a double 
top, comprising a panel under the regu- | 
lar top, thereby forming a_ space be- 
tween, which may be left empty or filled 
| with loose packing, which latter is al- 
leged to help decrease the drumming 
sound due to vibration of the car. The 
above claims are not limited to use of | 
| the filler, but cover broadly any means | 
jas the double top. 

Claim 6 stands rejected on Reimuller 
and on Hamlin. This ciaim includes a 
“roof panel” of a vehicle and “sound- 
deadening means at the forward end only 
of said roof panel.” Hamlin especially 
shows a structure upon which the claim 
reads directly. He discloses a metallic 
top for an automobile which, together 
| with detachable rigid window and door 
;members, makes a closed body which 
would be subject to the same drumming 
effect as the car body shown by appli- 
; cant, and he also shows the same double 
structure of the top at the forward end 
| only of the roof panel. It is formed by 
the panel 54. 





the purpose of forming a receptacle to 
| carry articles, 


Prior Patent Covers Claim. 


| Hamlin’s receptacle formed by the dou- 
| ble roof was intended to carry “tools and 
rying “tools,” and it is not thought likely 
that any driver would attempt to carry 
tools there, as they would obviously be 


able noise. 
space for coats or blankets, or other tex- 
tile articles. 

It is observed that Hamlin does not 
suggest any advantages of his recepta- 
cle as a sound-deadening device, We are 
unable to see, however, why it would not 
unavoidably wccomplish this if appli- 
cants’ similar structure in the same loca- 
tion does. 


| vided to produce applicants’ results, nor 
is it disposed with a view to secure these 
results. This is too brief and indefinite 
|to show w 





addition make the nuts, b 
salt which reaches the kernel, more 
delectable as an article cf food; and 
I find that starch is an equivalent of gum 
arabic for the purposes of practicing the 
invention of the patent in suit, 

| There is no evidence on which I can 
| find that starch and gum arabic in the 
samme quantities, when used separately, 
will produce the same result; therefore, 
although I find that starch is an equiva- 
jlent of gum arabic, as hereiabefore 
stated, I cannot find that claims 2 and 3, 
which recite specific quantities of gum 
arabic, are infringed, 

Claim 1 is infringed as starch is the 
equivalent of gum arabic, and claim 4 
is likewise infringed, as the nuts are 
sprayed with a mixture of salt and an 
adhesive, starch, which is the equivalent 
of gum arabic, while the nuts are pass- 
ing through the roaster in the process 
practiced by the defendant. 

The patent is valid, and claims 1, 4, 5 
and 6 are infringed. 

A decree may be entered in favor of 
the plaintiff against the defendant, for 


y reason of the 





an injunction, with costs and with the | 
usual order of reference as to damages. | 


February 25, 1929, 


particularly for sound deadening pur- | 


| double roof comprising a receptacle in- | 


ening purposes, although patentee did | 


1, 1890; Reimuller, No. 632205, August | 
29, 1899; Bauer, No. 931719, August 24, | 
11909; McQuilkin, No. 1400890, December | 
No. 1485029, | 


sound-deadening structure formed at the | 
forward portion of the top of an auto-| 
mobile, especially those of the closed | 
The essen- | 


|are consi 


Hamlin states that the panel 54 is for | 


We note applicant’s contention that | 


the like.” Hamlin does not suggest car- | 


tossed about and create a very disagree- | 
He would be apt to use that | 


: No reason is apparent, and | 
applicants have shown none. They merely | 
allege that Hamlin’s space is not pro- | 


hy it would not produce the | 


| 


by a Federal Court, with the consent 
the consent of the Bankrupt Court, 





for the District of Kansas).—Yearly 
March 19, 1929. 


P 


method of preserving pistachio n 


! 


AvrHorrzep Statements Owntry Are Prese&N’TED HEREIN, Brina 
PUBLISHED WirtHout CoM ™MENT RY THE UNiTep Stutes DaILy 


Prohibition 


Index and Digest 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


ANKRUPTCY: Involuntary Proceedings: Parties: Right of Receiver of 
Corporation to Object.—An equity receiver of a corporation, appointed 


of the Court appointing him and with 
may resist an involuntary petition in 


bankruptcy filed against the corporation, for which he is receiver, under 
Section 18(b) of the Bankruptcy Act—Will C. Wood, as Sup’t. v. Natural 
Soda Products Co., et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit).— 
Yearly Index Page 140, Col. 5 (Volume IV).—March 19, 1929. 


RIMINAL LAW: Sentence and Commitment: Modification of Sentence: 
Probation: Power to Condition upon Serving Part of Sentence—A trial 
judge of the District Court of. the United States, after sentence but before 
commitment, has the power to enter an order of probation conditioned on the 
defendant serving part of the sentence—In re Steigleder. (District Court 


Index Page 140, Col. 7 (Volume IV). 


Patents 
ATENTS: Validity: Method of Preserving Pistachio 


Nuts.—Patentee’s 
uts, consisting of roasting the nuts in 


the shell, applying gum arabic as an adhesive, then applying a salt com- 
pound, whereby the shells were enhanced in appearance, the nuts were prop- 
erly preserved and the salt which reached the kernel made it more delectable, 
held: Claims covering the compound and the method are valid over method 
involving coating egg shells with preservative and over methods wherein 
nut kernels are treated with preservative-—Claims 1 to 6, Reissue Patent 
15902. Zenobia Company, Inc. v. Shuda. (District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York).—Yearly Index Page 140, Col. 1 (Volume IV). March 


19, 1929. 


Pp’ 


£ 


1, 4, 5 and 6, Reissue Patent 


the pistachio nut shell, and defendant’s meth 
except for the use of starch as an adhesive, 

15902. 
(District Court for the Eastern District of New 


TENTS: Infringement: Method of Applying Preservative to Pistachio 
Nut Shells.—Where the claims covered a method involving the use of 
um arabic as an adhesive for the purpose of retaining a salt compound on 


od was substantially the same 
held: Claims infringed. Claims 
—Zenobia Company, Inc. v. Shuda.— 
York)—Yearly Index Page 


140, Col. 1 (Volume IV). March 19, 1929. 


TENTS: Patentability: 


A 
P ing Roof: t 
covered an automobile roof provide 


- sound-deadening purposes; and the ¢ i 
vet hich . a was provided in the roof which would un- 
f sound deadening although patentee 


device in w i 
avoidably accomplish the function 0 


refer to such use of his construction, held: é 
rong "7. Appeal dismissed as to claims 1 to 5 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office).— 


Claims 8 and 11, Patent 1703118. 
and 8.—Ex parte McCulley et al. 


Automobile Body Construction: 1 
Patentee Entitled to Uses of His Device——Where the claims 
d with a receptacle Specially designed 


Sound-Deaden- 


claims were readable on a prior art 


Claims anticipated. 


Yearly Index Page 140, Col. 4 (Volume IV). March 19, 1929. 


ATENTS: Patentability: 


Electric Air Heater: 


Exhausted Combination 


of Elements.—Where the appellant claimed the combination of an electric 
heater and a thermostat in a unitary structure containing all which is adapted 


to be received in a rectangular recess 


ceva of the temperature within the heater, 


e thermostat is responsive 
and the 


in which th 


claims were rejected on references showing the combination of thermostat 


and electric heater, held: 
elements in a new manner to produce 


1 to 4and 6 to 10.—Ex parte Kercher et al. 


Office) Yearly Index Page 140, Col. 


| same result whether so intended or not. 
The references relied on by the ex-| 


It is considered clear that Claim 6, 
reading directly and fully on Hanilin’s 
structure, cannot be allowed, where, as 
we believe, his structure must function 
to the same extent as applicant’s as a 
sound-deadening means. p : 

The claim also fails to avoid Reimuller 
in terms. 

Broad Claims Disallowed. ; 

Claim 11 is the same as Claim 6, in 
substance. It contains a more extended 
statement of the sound-deadening or anti- 
drumming properties, but the same con- 
clusions apply as in Claim 6. In the 
particular situation here the same results 
dered unavoidably present in 
\the reference as in applicants’ case. | 

Broad claims depending on indefinite 
alleged differences in function or results 
over such reference, but yet reading 
directly upon it in structure, cannot be 
allowed. 

The examiner’s opinion is affirmed. 

Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals, 
140 days. Rule 149, 
| August 2, 1928. 


‘Receiver Permitted 
To Resist Petition 





| 


| Witt C. Woop, As SUPERINTENDENT OF 
BANKS OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
Erc., ¥. NATURAL SopA PRopucts Co. 
AND Davin B. Scott, RECEIVER, ETC., 
| erat. Nos. 5640, 5641 AND 5642, Cir- 

cuit CoURT OF APPEALS FOR THE NINTH 
CIRcuIrt. 

In the opinion herein the Court holds 
that an equity receiver of a corporation, 
appointed by a Federal Court, may re- 
sist an involuntary petition in_bank- 
ruptcy, with the consent of the Federal 
Court and the bankruptcy Court, under 
section 18 (b) of the Bankruptcy Act. — 

Before Rudkin and Dietrich, Circuit 
Judges, and Bean, District Judge. , 

The full text of the opinion of Circuit 
Judge Rudkin follows: . 

The question for decision in t 2 
is simply this. May an equity receiver of 
a corporation, appointed by a Federal 
Court, with the consent of the court ap- 
pointing him and with the consent of 
the Bankruptcy Court, resist an _ in- 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy filed 
| against the corporation for which he is 
receiver under Section 18b of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. That section provides that, 
|the bankrupt, or any creditor, may ap- 
pear and plead to the involuntary peti- 
tion within five days after the return 
| day, or within such further time as the 
| court may allow, 

So far as we are advised, his right to 
do so is sustained by all the authorities 
| and denied by none, In re Hudson River 
Electric Power Co., 173 Fed. 934; In re 
Gold Run Mining & Tunnel Co., 200 Fed. 
162; Blackstone y, Everybody’s Store, 
Inc., 207 Fed. 752; In re Morosco Hold- 
ing Co. 296 Fed. 516; Central State 
Bank vy. Harrington, 4 F. (2d) 514. 

If, as held by this court in_ petition 
of Shortridge, 20 F, (2d) 688, the juris- 
diction of courts of bankruptcy estab- 


Objection to Involuntary Bank- 
ruptcy Held to Be Allowable. 





of all other courts, whether State or 
Federal, it would seem to follow that a 
court of equity has an unquestioned 
right to take such steps as may be 
deemed necessary to protect its juris- 
diction by directing its receiver to resist 
an involuntary petition in| bankruptcy 


| 
| unauthorized. 

In view of this conclusion, it, becomes 
unnecessary to consider whether an ap- 
peal should have been allowed jin the 
first instance, or whether such an ap- 
| peal can be allowed in a matter of this 

kind by a single Circuit Judge. 
The order of the court below is af- 
firmed, 


lished by the Bankruptcy Act is exclusive | 


Claims allowable as being for a combination of old 


a new result. Patent 1704479, Claims 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent 
6 (Volume IV). March 19, 1929. 


‘Claims Are Allowed 


iUse of Thermostat With Old 
| Apparatus Is Held to 
Be Novel. 


Ex PARTE KERCHER ET AL. APPEAL No, 


OFFICE. 


Patent No. 1704479 was issued March 
5, 1929, to Arthur J. Kercher, et al., for 
an Electric Air Heater, on application 
No. 60174, filed October 3, 1925. 


The examiner’s rejection of claims 1 


the references disclosed the combination 
of an electric heater and a thermostat, 
appellant was not entitled to a combi- 
|nation claim including these two ele- 
|ments, was reversed, the Board stating 





that a patentable combination may be| 


effected by combining old elements in 
a new manner to produce a new result. 


Earle D. Crammond and White and/| 


| Prost for applicants. 
| Electric Heater Claimed. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
|sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Henry 
jand Landers) follows: . 
| This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of Claims 1 to 10, inclusive. Claims 
1 and 6 are reproduced as illustrative of 
jthe appealed claims. i 
| “1. In anelectric heater, a housing for 
‘the heater arranged to be accommodated 
‘in a wall recess, electrical heating means 
in said housing, means within said hous- 
ing forming a flue for convection cur- 
‘rents entering and, leaving the housing, 
jand a switch for controlling the current 
supplied to the heating means mounted 
jon the exterior of the housing immedi- 
lately adjacent the flue and in such a 
jposition that it can be accommodated in 
\the recess. : 

“6. In combination, an electrical heater, 
means for circulating air into and out 
of said’ heater, and means responsive to 





heater for controlling the current sup- 
'plied to said heater.” : 

|" The references cited are: Lofquist, No. 
1012669, December 26, 1911; Russell, No. 
1029230, June 11, 1912; Harrison, No. 
‘1054409, February 25, 1913; Smith, No. 
|1217229, February 27, 1917; Kercher et 
al., 1534221, April 21, 1925. 

The appeal has been withdrawn as to 
Claim 5. Accordingly it will be dis- 
\missed as to this claim, 

Controlled by Thermostat. 

The invention relates to an electric 
heater adapted to be accommodated in a 
|wall recess and used for heating a room. 
|The operation of the heater is controlled 
iby a thermostat which is mounted in the 
|lower part of the heater casing at a point 
|where the air from the room enters the 
icasing and which is shielded from the 
/heat generated by the heater. The upper 
|portion of the casing is given a tapered 
‘form, and a manually operated switch is 
designed to fit in the recess provided by 
|this taper. 

Appellant has provided a unitary struc- 
ture containing all the necessary ele- 
ments, which is adapted to be received 
in a rectangular recess and in which the 
|thermostat is responsive to room tem- 
‘perature instead of the temperature 
|within the heater. 

It does not appear from the examiner's 





| 





Which may be without merit oy wholly|statement or from his actions in the case | 


jthat a search has been made to ascer- 
,tain whether or not it is new to locate 
jthe- thermostat and the manually oper- 
ated switch in the positions disclosed and 
|claimed by the appellant. On the other 
jhand, the examiner has cited several pat- 
jents to show that it is old to use ther- 
;mostats in association with electric heat- 
iers, and in view of these patents he holds 


On Electric Heater 


575, Board oF APPEALS OF THE PATENT | 


;to 4 and 6 to 10, on the theory that, since | 


Probation Sustained 


Part of Sentence 


District Court Finds Trial 
Judge Acted Within Au- 
thority andGrants Writ 

| Of Habeas Corpus. 


|INRER. A. L. STEIGLEDER. No. 153 H. 
| C., DisTRICT CouRT FOR THE DISTRICT 
| OF KANSAS. 
In the opinion herein, the District 
Court explains that the petitioner had 
| been sentenced to a year and a day on 
| the first count of an indictment and to 
|five years on each of seven other counts, 
jtle concurrent sentence on the latter 
counts not to commence until the expira- 
| tion of the sentence under first count. 
After appeal but before commitment, 
| the trial judge entered an order of pro- 
| bation staying the effect of the sentences 
on the latter counts, but leaving the 
| Sentence under the first count as it was. 


Writ Is Granted. 

In granting a writ of habeas corpus, 
the court states that the trial judge has 
|power to enter a probation order after 
| sentence but before commitment, which 
| order may be conditioned wpon the de- 
fendant serving part of his sentence. 
|, The full text of the memorandum opin- 
jion of Judge McDermott follows: 


|. The facts are not in dispute, and it 
| is agreed that there is but a single 
| question Of law involved. May a trial 
judge, before commitment, enter an 
| order of probation conditiomed on the de- 
| fendant serving part of the sentence? 
| Judge Kennamer, who tried the case, 
sentenced the petitioner to a year and 
aday and a $2,500 fine on the first count, 
| and declined to order a probation as to 
| this sentence. On several other counts, 
| he sentenced the petitioner to five years 
Imprisonment and $100 fine on each 
count, the latter sentences to run con- 
currently with each other, but to com- 
;mence at the expiration of the sentence 
| imposed om the first count. 


' 

Order of Probation. 
| The order of probation, made after the 
|case was affirmed but before prisoner 
| was committed, reads: 
| “The court being well and fully ad- 
| vised in the premises, it is ordered that 
| the defendant be required to serve one 
|year and ome day in the Federal Peni- 
| tentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas, and to 
pay the fine of $2,500, the sentence im- 
| posed on the first count of the indict- 
| ment on March 12, 1927; that the appli- 
cation of the defendant for an order of 
probation be granted as to counts z, 3; 
| 7,9, 13, 14 and 17, and that the execu- 
tion of said sentence on said counts 2, 3, 
7, 9,18 14 and 17 be stayed until the 
further order of the court and during 
good behavior.” 

The Government moves to dismiss this 
cause, settimg up several grounds, all of 
which are expressly waived except the 
question of the power of the trial court to 
make such an order. 

It has been determined that the trial 
court loses the power to probate the 
moment the prisoner is turned over to 
the marshal to commence his sentence. 
Cook v. U. S., 275 U.S. 347. That is 
not this case, for it is conceded the 
order Was aimade before the sentence 
was commenced. 

It is true that the prisoner was im- 
prisoned for a time while he was get- 
ting a supersedeas bond, but if there 
is anything in that point, it has been 
put to one side in order that the larger 
| question may be determined. It has also 
been decided that the expiration of the 
term does not strip the court of its 
power, 

View of Attorney General. 


The Attorney General, im his brief in 
- Supreme Court in the Cook case, 
said: 

“The expiration of the term at which 
sentence was imposed Or mandate of 
appellate court received may not de- 
prive the district court of power tv 
| grant probation, provided the convict 
| has not been committed. Nix v. James, 
|7 F, (2d) 590; Kriebel v. Wnited States, 
/10 F. (2d) 762; Evans v. District Judge, 
112 F. (2d) 64; Ackerson _y. United 
States, 15 EF. (2d) 268.” 
| Andin Nix v. James, 7 Fed. (2d) 590, 
| the Court of Appeals for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit held: 


| “It may be suggested that these pro- 
| visions of the statute are applicable 
lonly to the cases of defendants who 
|have beem put on probation at the time 
| when sentence is imposed. The general 
| power is @ranted ‘tosusfemd the. . 
lexecution of sentence and to place the 
defendant wpon probation.” 
| “We do not think the power is lost 
|by a failure to exercise it when judg- 
|ment is pronounced, There are excel- 
| lent reasons why a defendant should be 
permitted to sue out a writ of error 
| without forfeiting his right to apply 








‘8 


his case the temperature of the air entering said! for the benefits of the Probation Act.” 


| The trial court had power to enter an 
|order of probation when it did, Did 
‘it have power to impose a condition 


| 
| 
’ 


[Contizzaed on Page ! 


Column 1.] 


| 

ithe claims to be drawn to an exhausted 
combination, 

Patentable Combination Effected. 
The examiiner’s rejection appears to be 
based on the theory that since these pat- 
ents disclose the combination of an elec- 
tric heater and a thermostat that nobody 
is entitled to a combination claim in- 
cluding these two elements. We do not 
subscribe to this theory. We believe that 
a patentable combination may be effected 
by combining old elements in a new man- 
ner to produce a new result, 
The examiner has required the cancel- 

lation of certain figures of the drawing, 
and appeal has been takem from this re- 

|quirement. As stated by the examiner, 
however, this isa petitionable rather than 

|an appealable matter. 

| The appeal is dismissed as to Claim 5 
and the decision of the examiner is re- 

| versed aS to the remaining claims. 


| 
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AvTErORtIzep STATEMENTS 
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— 


Basis of National Origins for Restriction 
Of Immigration Said to Be Fair in Theory 


@ Representative Jenkins Explains and Defends Provisions 
As Contrasted With Other Plans. 


* 


= 


@ a pretty large element of estimaate in the 


; through the parent country—say that 10 


° 


e 


The nationat-origins provisions 
of the Immigration Act are explained 
and defended by Representative 
Jenkins (Rep.), of Ironton, Ohio, in 
@ statement just issued, publication 
of which was begun in the issue of 
March 18, 2929. 


The full text proceeds: 


The two plans are very different. One 
must be more equitable than the other. 
The 189) plan is based on the foreign- 
born population exclusively. The native 
born is not considered. This is a serious 
objection. If only foreign born are to 
be considered, why not permit immigra- 
tion on the basis of all foreigmers who 
have ever come into the country? The 
selection of any particular census would 
favor or discriminate against some coun- 


tries, for immigration from the different 1890 cen 


countries has Come in waves at different 
periods. The mational-origins plan -seeks 


| 


| 


« 


usually did, they made use of such data. 

The 1890 census of foreign born as a 
basis for a quota system is established 
on estimates. Before the quota law was 
established in 1924 immigrants returned 
to their native lands much more fre- 
quently than they do now, and the for- 
eign-born population changed greatly 
from year to year. New immigration 
coming im would be from different coun- 
tries, depending upon the tide of im- 
migration moving at that time, 

But to return to the figures. The 
House Committee in 1924 said in its re- 
port, No. 350, it was the purpose of the 
bill then reported to maintain the racial 
status quo in the population. When 
Doctor Hill was asked last year, Does 
the distribution of quotas based on the 
sus reflect with any accuracy 
the proportion of nationalities that now 
exist in the United States, he said, “No, 


to ascertain the number of blood stock indeed; it does not.” And in response to 


| 


mittee could get better data and they | 


of the various nationalities in the coun-| g question as to the fairest way to all 
try. This plan is absolutely right in| nationalities of apportioning the quotas, 
theory. The only objection that can) he yeplied that no proposition brought 
be raised to it is that the scientists may)to his attention seemed fairer than the 


not be able to arrive at exact figures.) national-origins plan. 


The plan is fair. The other plan is 
more than fair to some nationalities and 
discriminatory to others. Therefore it 
is not fair. I the national-origins plan 
is fair in theory, our only concern should 
be to see that it is not unfair in prac- 
tice. That it reduces some quotas and 
increases others as established by the 
1890 plan only proves its efficiency. 
the same time, when it reduces some 
quotas it is omly natural that those af- 
fected would complain. , 


Some Inequality Said 
To Be Unavoidable 


If the present plan is inequitable, it 
is inevitable that some must lose if the 
inequalities are to be overcOme. It is 
not a question of who is superior or who 
is inferior. It is a question of who is 
favored now and who is discriminated 
against, and if those who are favored 
will relinquish these favors so as to 
equalize the quotas. It is a question of 
doing justice between peoples, all of 
whom are on an equality as to desira- 
bility. Those to whom has been assigned 


the task of establishing this equality are | 
This being recognized | 


above suspicion. 
by all, their work should be approved 
by all and accepted by all, and this 
troublesome question disposed of. 


It has ben said many times, that the 
quota system based upon a small group 
of foreign born enumerated in the United 
States in 1890, is established upon defi- 
nite and precise statistics. Nothing is in 
reality further from the truth. I call 
your attentiom to the reports submitted 
to Congress in 1924 by the Committee 
on Immigration of this House, and I can 
assure you, that, although the tables 
printed therein were derived from official 
sources, you will have great difficulty in 
finding any coincidence between the 
quotas assigmed to any country com- 
prised within the scope of the bills to 
which they relate. 

For example, let me point out that the 
most significant thing about the sta- 
tistics which ‘were before Congress in 
these reports of 1924 is that they have 
no relation -~whatsoever to 
which has been assigned to any country 
based on the 1890 census, as proclaimed 


by the President subsequent to the Act! 
of 1924, 


Let me illustrate this fact by pointing 
out to you, that in Report No. 350, pre- 
sented by the chairman of the House! 
Committee to this body on March 24, 
1924, the quota credited to Great Britain 
and North Ireland was 41,772, on a basis 
of 2 per cent of the census of foreign 
born in the United States, as enumerated 
in 1890; whereas the quota proclaimed | 
by the President after the passage of | 
the Act was 34,007, a decrease of 7,765, | 
or 22.8 per cent. 


At! 


any Lar 


| 


| 


| 





1 





‘out navigable rivers. 


The stock argument that the 1890 
census base apportions the immigiration 
between northwestern and southern and 
eastern Europe justly was only sustained 
as an approximation of the truthby the 
analysis of the population which some 
members of this House are now attack- 
ing. Let me add that the discriminatory 
features of the 1890 census of foreign 
born as a base, if it had been adhered 
to as @ permanent method of appor- 
tioning the quotas by the House in 1924, 
would have prevented the passage of 
permanent restriction mpon immigration 
at that time. 

I venture to say that no immigration 
act based on discrimination against large 
sections of our people can be permanent 
or a successful democracy maintained by 
establishing race solidarities in our 
midst. The opponents of national origins 
are making mountains out of molehills. 
They are asking you to perpetuate dis- 
criminations running as high as 100 per 
cent to avoid errors which may not reach 
5 per cent. Any man and any party 
tying themselves definitely to such a 
proposition incurs a grave responsibility 
to the mation. 


Italy Expands Output 


Of Artificial Silk 


Country Assumes Lead in 
European Production in 
Ten-year Period. 


[Continued frome Page 1.) 
Italy purchases raw cotton from us to 


the amount of $60,000,000 annually. This | 
{cotton pours in a white stream through | 


Italian spinning and weaving mills and, 
having been wrought upon by willing, 
capable hands, is transformed into higher 
value and sold throughout the world. 
Here we have the exchange of a native 
product, labor, for an American product, 
cotton. Italian labor is endowed with 
an artistic quality. 

_ Cunning artificers im form and color 
impart to crude stuffs such as metals, 
marbles, and fabrics refinement upon re- 
finement, creating precious possessions 


\for the peoples of this plant who value 


beautiful things. The whole country, 
presided over by a master-mind with a 
genius for getting things done, is being 
transformed into a hive of industry. 
Italy produces no raw cotton, petroleum, 
or copper. Her iron resources are 
strictly limited. Her scanty forests have 
been cut to pieces, The country is with- 
The adjacent seas 


In the case of Germany, the quota as- ‘are poorly stocked with fish. Nota pound 


signed was 45,229; and now, as you | 
know, the quota credited to Germany 
under the plan now in force is 51,227, | 
an increase of 5,998, or 13.2 per cent.! 
In the case of the Irish Free State, the | 


estimate before Congress of the quota 


|0 


of good steam coal has ever been dis- 


;covered in the kingdom. 


The Italians are substituting the power 
of water falling from Alpine heights for 
the energy that their industrial rivals 
btain from coal. Mussolini’s captains of 


for this nation was 20886, but now un-| industry do the rest. 


der the quota schedule as proclaimed by | 
the President, the Irish Free State gets 


; The swift development of the artificial 
silk business in Italy constitutes an epoch 


28,567, or arm increase of 7,681, or 36.7 W modern industrial pioneering genius. 


per cent, 


Wide Variations | 


Shown ire Quotas 


Were it desirable for me 


this phase of my discussion of 


to prolong | decade. 


yhile it has taken Italy a thousand years 
to attain a commanding place in the Eu- 
ropean production of natural silk, the 
country assumed European primacy in 
artificial silk making in the space of a 
At the present writing Italy 


the|stands second only to the United States 


quotas I could point out to -you other|in the fabrication of artificial silk, havy- 


quotas in the list which vary 
now in force by over 92 per cent. I 
venture to say, if you try to verify the 
figures which I put before you, that you 
will find nothing accurate or precise in 
the quota system based upon the census 
of foreign born in the United States as 
enumerated in the census of 1890. 

Let me quote to you what Doctor Hill 
has to say on this point from the record | 


\being conducted by @ super-man. 


from those | ing surpassed all European rivals. 


One may compare Italy to a labora- 
tory in which a great experiment is 
. - . Ask 
Mussolini a perplexing question and you 
receive instantly a sound and convine- 
ing answer, fortified if need be with 
a flood of authentic figures, To use a 
shopping expression, he “waits on you 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


a people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, #f£ they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921, 


HIS wast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in sucha way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—wWILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


ti 
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In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Physical Science. 


By William Bowie, 


now in use. 


T 


task until some 


determine the dist 

Chief, Division of Geodesy, Coast and Geodetic Survey. triangulation. 

base. The ground 

T WOULD seem, from a brief review of the the grades had to 
theodolite situation, that instruments that are 
very nearly perfect are now available. Securing 

a theodolite which will give great accuracy is no 


longer a problem worrying the geodetic engineer. Experiments m 


Geodetic Survey, s 
In the early days banners and poles were used as when the Holton 
the objects to be sighted on in triangulation but they 
were visible for only short distances amd then only 
when the atmosphere was exceedingly clear and steady. 
This difficulty was overcome to a great extent by the 
use of mirrors which reflected the sunlight towards the 


observer. The use of mirrors, called heliographs or 
heliotropes, was a long step forward, but they can be 
used only in daylight, with the sun shining and the 
air steady. 


extreme accuracy 


convinced him that 
by means of long 
be done at night si 
change its length 


the tape itself. B 


cad - * 


[ATER came the oil lamp, which was used by the 

Coast and Geodetic Survey up to the season of 
1902. It served its purpose well for the short lines, 
but the light from it was not powerful. The oil lamp 
was then replaced by the acetylene lamp, of the type 
then used on bicycles, to which condenser lenses were 
attached. Shortly afterwards, the acetylene headlight 
used om the automobile was employed on the triangu- 
lation of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. Then came 
the automobile electric headlight which was more 
powerful, thus enabling the observer to operate over 
longer lines and during hazier weather than was pos- 
sible when the acetylene headlight was used. 


BOUT 30 years 


Tests were made 
quite strong and su 


The invar tapes 
steel tapes and fou 


of the invar tapes 
steel. 3 





Mr. E. G. Fischer, at that time in charge of the The advantage 
Instrument Division of the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, had designed by one of the electrical com- 
panies of this country a special filament for use with 
an ordinary automobile headlight and reflector. The 
filament was contracted almost to a poimt which en- 
abled ome to send from the lamp a pencil of rays with 
very small divergence. 


tapes, 50 meters in 
and sharp depress 


ments, 


In the next 

This arrangement made a source of light even more 
powerful than the ordinary automobile headlight. The 
object to be sighted upon by the observer is now quite 
satisfactory, though science may develop some source 
of light or type of light which may penetrate haze 


Copyright, 1929, 


Division of Ge 


towers used by 
States. 


goods purchased. In this equation of ‘'Court Order of Probation 


$60,000,000 adverse trade balance we are A 
not reckoning: the invisible or intangible Is Sustained on Appeal 


factorr—what I call the satisfactions of | = 
soul, which we must seek of the Italians. [Continued from Page 8.] 
Our men of wealth would be glad to| the order of probation that a part 


+ cs 9 
spend millions in procuring from the of the er ae ‘id d 
Italians, art treasures which appeal to) ne - CELAOR. 


; C bot i 
the collectox’s passion for the rate and Page ol 7 ae ce , 


unattainable—the Botticellis, the Titians,|decided. In the Cook ease, Chief Jus- | 
the Bellinis, the Crivelliss We do import|/tice Taft said that the reason for the 
antiques, genuine or bogus, but it is be-| probation law was to save a first of- 
yond —— es : sane he de-| fender from the stigma of serving time. 
mand of Lionardo da Vincis. Not being ur si 
able to purchase the unpurchasable Wel tended to hold that, the saw was inited 
must be at pains to go to the pictures);. t},ose who had never been incar- 
rather than Ihave the pictures come 10 Ut.| creeead The statute itself gives the 
By the same token we must vial | cccemiaces power to “place the defendant 
Lugarno, Taornina, Subiaco, Venice, since upon probation for such period and upon 


they cannot come tous. Our tourist ex-| . ie 
penditures im Italy are steadily mounting — oe and conditions as they may 


and last year were something like $35,- 
000,000. Add to this $35,000,000 more for, It has been held that the statute! 
should be liberally construed. Other 


the American passengers and freight ia nstr C 
provisions of the statute indicate a plain 


carried in Italian ships. The total more | L \ 
than corrects the adverse Italian trade) intent to vest broad discretionary powers } 
in the trial court. 


balance in commodities. Furthermore, " F } 
the cash remittances to Italy from the;,,Can_ the trial court impose a condi- 
2,000,000 foreign-born Italians residing in| tion _in his order of probation that part 
the United States amount to from $25,|0f the sentence be served? 
000,000 to $40,000,000 annually. Note| The question is close. Judge Ken-} 
further that we have loaned the Italians|mamer has necessarily so construed the 
$462,000,000 since the war. The Italians|statute. Other courts have freely exer- 
were the first bankers in Europe. The|¢ised the power, especially on jail sen- 
three gilt balls of the Medici still hang|tences. Their opinions are entitled to 
before our pawn loan shops. The finan-| great respect. r . | 
cialgenuius of the Itlains finds its comple-| While the power is not so important 
ment inthe frugality and industry of the in penitentiary cases, where the Parole 
Italian people. Board can att, it ne greet importance |} 
; in misdemeanors. rial courts are con- 
Safe larsiment- ;stamtly confronted with situations where } 
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Government, grouping related activi- 


that it may be used over quite rough ground. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


es, is a work which will enable our 
tizens to understand and use the fine 


facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


Difficulties of Geodetic Surveying Reduced 
By Invention of Improved Lights and Tapes 


Topic 40—Physical Science 
Forty-fourth Article—Solving Triangulation Problems 


more readily than does the light from the electric bulb 


x* * * 


HE measurement of base lines was a tremendous 


30 years ago. Prior to that time, 


metal bars each about five meters long were used to 


ance between two stations of the 


Such a measured distance is called a 


had to be free of all obstructions, 
be low and wherever there were 


creeks or gullies temporary bridges had to be con- 
structed to carry the bars across them. 


ade by officers of the* Coast and 
omething more than 30 years ago, 
ase in Indiana was measured, con- 


vinced them that base lines could be measured with 


with long steel ribbons or tapes. 


A few years earlier. experiments by Jaderin of Sweden 


bases could be measured accurately 
steel wires. But the work had to 
nee, during the day, the tape would 
greatly with changes in tempera- 


ture and the thermometers attached to the tape did 
not, on sunny days, indicate the true temperature of 


y working at night with the steel 


tapes all of this trouble was eliminated. 


* * * 


ago the scientific world was given 


a real treat by the invention or discovery of an 
alloy, called invar, made of nickel and iron or nickel 
and steel, which has a low coefficient of expansion. 


which showed that the alloy was 
fficiently stable to be used in making 


tapes for use on base-line measurements. 


were compared in the field with the 
nd to be quite satisfactory. It was 


possible to use them in daytime since the coefficients 


were usually less than 1-15 that of 


of the long steel or invar tape is 
The 
length, can be swung across streams 
ions in the terrain. They can be 


used on slopes.as great as 10 per cent for a tape length 
without interfering with the accuracy of the measure- 


article, to be published in the 


issue of March 20, Dr. William Bowie, Chief, 


odesy, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 


vey, will discuss the chain of steel survey 


the Survey’s engineers in many 


by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


own experience has convinced me that 
this is one of the most effective weapons 
we have in dealing with violations of 
the liquor law. 


Prisoners’ Rights Protected. 


There is another reason why, in a case 
of serious doubt, the writ should issue. 
If the prisoner is released on bond vend- 
ing an appeal from this decision, and 
if I am wrong, he will still have his 
sentence to serve, and no one has been 
hurt. If I deny the writ, and am wrong, 
there is no one to give back to the pris- 
oner the months of time he is illegally 
confined. 

The writ will issue effective in five 
days; if, in that time, the Government 
advises of a desire to appeal, the peti- 
tioner will be released upon the giving 
of a bond of $5,000 conditioned upon his 
surrender to the warden if it be deter- 
mined that the writ is improvidently 
issued; the Clerk of this Court to ap- 
prove of the sureties on the bond. 

March 5, 1929. 


Army Orders 


Lieut. Col. Guilielmus V. Heidt, U. S. A., 
retired, from Governors Island, N. Y., to 
his home. 

Maj. Charles F. Williams, E. C., from 
Fort McIntosh, Texas, to Washington, 

C 


First Lieut. Stephen E. Bullock, F. A., 
orders of March 2 amended. 

Col. John T. Geary, Coast Art., from 
Cincinnatti, Ohio, to Fort Barrancas, Fla. 

Maj. William G. Patterson, Coast Art., 
from Fort Monroe, Va., to Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Capt. Frederick T. Murphy, Cav., from 


instantly,” just as if one should enter 
a grocery store and, demanding six 
pounds of sugar and three pounds of 
the 1890 basis rests upon exact figures, but Swiss cheese, should instantly receive 
that is rather far from being the case, be. | the packages correctly measured and 
cause the 1890 census does not show how| Wrapped. 

many people there wero in the United 
States in 1890 who were born im that por-j 
tion of Europe which is now Czechoslovakia, 


of testimony before the Senate Commit- 
tee on March 15, 1928: 
Most people, I believe, have the idea that 


Four Major Objectives, 
Mussolini has before him four great 
he gt gag mtg Palette e major objectives which are intrinsically 
show hw many ie mae the antagonistic. He would at once raise 
United States in 1890 who were born in| the birth rate, increase the wheat har- 
that portion of Europe which is now Yugo-| Vest, 2evaluate the lira, lower the cost 
slavia; that had to be estimated. It does|Of living. \ It is difficult to ask for a 
not show how many people there were| surplus of children, a surplus of bread 
from that portion of Europe which consti-! dearer money, and cheaper commoditi = 
tutes the present Germany, or the present! all at the cain Asi oP ‘1k mee 
France, or the present Irish Free State; all ficul ° » Just as it is dif- 
through that had to be estimated. The law| C4 t for any statesman to promise a 
contemplates that. It provides that where; '8¢ in grain prices to suit every farmer, 
there have been transfers of territory the|@ fall in food prices to suit every house- 
number of people born in the transferred| holder, a rise in wages to suit every 
territory shall be estimated. So there is laborer, a drop in production costs to 

suit every buyer. Some politicians do | 
promise such things mevertheless. 

The Italians “pan upon us for wheat 
to nourish the body, ‘cotton fiber to 
clothe it—in other words, for neces- 
saries—-while we depend upon the Ital- 
ians for the luxuries of life—music, art, 
the beautiful work of men’s hands in 
glass, lace, marble. 

As we grow in riches and in culture 
our tastes for the beautiful things of 
life, for the things upon which our souls 
may ‘feed, will expand. Commercially 
we shall come to depend more and more 
upon the Italians amd they shall come 
to depend less and less upon us as we 
realize that the life is more han meat 


1890 basis. 

The same thing is true with all the 
new new countries created by the war— 
Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and 
Finland; in fact, Doctor Hill goes on 
to say: 


Census Taken in 1890 


Based ore Estimates 

In making the 1890 allocation, as there 
was not very much time for careful study, 
the Committee adopted rather arbitrarily 
the assumption that the immigration from 
he original country had been spread evenly 











per cent of the population had been trans- 
ferred from one country to another it was 
assumed that the transfer took with it 10), 3 F288 
per cent of the immigration. That was the| #02, the body ape vaionans,, i 

assumption we made in arriving at the| ne extent 0 present dependence 


quotas on the 1890 basis. | is not measured by the statistics of com- 
Now, when the Committee of Experts|modity trade. ; 

came to make the apportionments on the! Balance Favorable to America. 

national-origins system, they only used| We are selling the Italians goods to 

such estimates as a last resort. Doctor|the amount of $160,000,000 annually as 





@ Hill specifically says that if the Com-|against the $10,000,000 worth of Italian 


More, no Italian government has ever 
defaulted om an obligation. We are glad 


to loan money to Italy because we are! 


satisfied that our investment is safe and 
because We know that the Italians will 
turn the money to good, 


| account, 


constructive | 


the defendant should serve some time, 
and where it will help break him of his 
habit if a considerable sentence can be 


lheld over him. 


If a bootleeger serves 60 days. in jail, 
and comes out knowing he has six more 
months hanging over him if his foot 


It has been suggested by certain econ-\slips, he is apt to think twice before 


omists that both countries might profit 
by freer Commercial intercourse with 
one another. If we were living under 
a regime similar to Plato’s Republic we 


|could probably do away with custom- 
| houses altogether, We live in an imper- 
with the | n 
lcept one’s own, With the further conclu- 


fect world; we have to deal 
actual rather than the ideal. Taking 
what is, rather than what might be, the 
dutiable Italian articles entering Amer- 
ican ports have increased from. 55 per 
cent in 1924 to 83 per cent im 1928, Only 
17 per cemt of Italian imparts to the 
United States are now on the free list. 
Our tariff is higher against Italian goods 
than thejrs against ours, but it is well 
to remember that the goods we sell Italy 
are chiefly wheat, cotton, copper, mineral 
oil, and other raw materials. Italian 
takings of American manufactures are 
sparing, probably not running more than 
10 per cent of our entire exports to Italy. 
Quite a different picture from England’s 
trade with Italy which consists of manu- 
factred stuffs rather tham raw ma- 
terials, 


In an interview with the President | 


of the Council (Mussolini) ke had this 
to say to me about the theory of high 
tariffs: “I consider high tariffs bad in 
principle, 
chronism, 


fensively against the others. I am ready 
to reduce the Italian tariff but this can- 
not be accomplished so long as the other 
nations are building higher tariff walls 


. 





Further, they are an ana-|stronger with the passin’: years. 
The European coutnries are| know this, too, that 
in the position of the walled towns of | 
the Middle Ages each arming itself de-| 


he goes into the business again. My 


against us.” And he bent upon me a 

penetrating, if not am ironical, glance. 
About the tariff, let us agree that 

everyone’s tariff should be lowered ex- 


siom that everybody favors lowering 
tariff walls in theory and raising them in 
practice. 

Theory and Practice Differ. 

Yes, those of us who are willing to 
concede that beauty enriches life and 
furnishes an escape from the pressure 
and tedium of business affairs, must look 
more and more to this 2,000-year old 
civilization for things that are more 
worth while than commercial advantage. 
It’s the difference between thinking of 
Italy in terms of 20-story office buildings 
and ‘Twentieth Century express trains 
and thinking 0 fthe country in terms 
of 20 centuries of culture. 

In these 20 centuries of culture Italy 
reveals to us, provided we have eyes 
to see and souls to appreciate new 
worlds of beauty. All passes—art alone 
endures, One’s love o fbeautiful things is 
the only youthful love which grows 
We 
in our love of the 
beautiful things -f this world, whether 
in mature or in the work of men’s hands, 
we have been quickened by Italy. All 
passes, but Italy stands through the cen- 
turies as a symbol of deathless mind 
and deathless beauty, 


Fort Riley, Kansas, to the Army and Navy 
General Hospital, Hot Springs National 
Park, Ark., for observation and treatment. 

Capt. William LL. Granbery, jr., Judge 
Advocate General’s Dept., will proceed to 
his home and await retirement. 

Maj. Alfred J. Maxwell, Finance Dept., 
from Chicago, Ill., to Washington, D. C. 

Second Lieut. Otto Wienecke, Air Corps, 
from Langley Field, Va., to Brooks Field, 
Texas. 

Capt. Charles R. Jones, Inf., from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., to Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas, 

Capt. Herman Budd Daniels, Q. 
Res., to duty at Washington, D. C. 

First Lieut. Norman Earl Sill, Ord. 
Dept. Res., to duty at Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. Col. Harry Willard Miller, Ord. 
Dept. Res., to duty at Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. Col. Karle Bertram Norris, Ord. 
Dept. Res., to duty at Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Gordon C,. Irwin, Signal Corps, 
orders of March 8 revoked. 

Capt. Charles T. McAleer, Signal Corps, 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, detailed 
for duty with the Organized Reserves of 
the Sixth Corps Area. 

Brig. Gen. Robert E. Callan, from Fort 
Monroe, Va., to Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Brig. Gen. James H. Reeves, from Van- 
couver Barracks, Washington, to Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

First Lieut. Edward Joseph Tobin, E. 
C. Res., to duty at Washington, D. C. 

First Lieut. Carl Richmond Landrum, 
Inf. Res., orders of March 11 amended. 

{ Lieut. Col. Harry L. Jordan, Inf.,’ from 
| Honolulu, Hawaii, to Baltimore, Md. 

| Maj. Rufus F. Maddux, Chem. War Ser., 
from Boston, Mass., to Washington, D. C. 

First Lieut. Russell D. Powell, F. A., 
from College Station, Texas., to Fort 
Snelling, Minn. 
| Capt. David I. Ruffner, F. A., 
| Cambridge, Mass., to Fort Bragg, N. 
i Maj. Edwin R. Van Deusen, F. A., from 
Princeton, N. J., to Fort Bragg, N. C. 

First Lieut. Richard H. Bacon, F. A., 
; from La Fayette, Ind., to Fort Des Moines, 
lowa, 

Col. James F, Coupal, Med. Corps, from 


M. C, 


from 
C. 


‘ 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 
eign languages, official documents and children’ 


Fiction, books in for- 
ks are excluded. 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Beffel, Joseph Ray. How to earn money 
writing for newspapers; practical meth- 
ods for turning spare time into dollars, 
outlined by a newspaper man of many 
years’ experience. 23 p. Ottawa, IIl., Ot- 
tawa printing co., 1929, 29-4196 

Bennett, Guy Vernon. Vocational education 


Raymond F. Beginnings of 
Latin, by .. a complete first-year 
book. 458 p., illus. N. Y., Harcourt, 
Brace & co., 1929. 29-4200 

Heavener, Carl. A stream of thought. 74 p. 
Long Beach, Calif, The author, we 

29-401 


Haulenbeek, 


of junior college grade, (University re-| Hernan, William James. “What you want to 


search monographs. no. 6.) 244 p. Balti- 
more, Warwick and York, ine., 1928. 
29-4178 

Browning, ‘Mrs. Fannie Barrett. Some 
memories of Robert Browning. 44 p. 
ton, Marshall Jones co., 1928. 

Bunyan, John. A book for boys and girls; 
or, Country rhymes for children (first 
published, May 12, 1686) by . . . edited 
by E. S. Buchanan; with twelve colored 
illustrations. 124 p. N. Y., American tract 
society, 1928. 29-4012 

Chapman, Lucy H. Using English; a course 
in written and oral composition with 


functional grammar and drills in punctu-| Howard, Francis Morton. 


ation, by . . illustrated by Fred G. 
Cooper. 498 p., illus. N. Y., Harcourt, 
Brace and co., 1929. 29-4006 


| 


| Howard, Francis Morton 


} 


say and how to say it” in French. 
Tenth edition, revised. 70 p. Philadel- 
phia, Macrae Smith co., 1928. 29-4011 
Horn, Ernest. Most-used shorthand forms; 
the 1,000 words of highest frequehcy as 
compiled by. . . classified according to 
the lessons in the Gregg shorthand 
junior manual. 19 p. N. Y., The Gregg 
publishing co., 1928. 29-4182 
. The black sheep, 
a comedy in one act. (French’s acting 
edition. no. 513.) 24 p. N. Y., S, French, 
1928. 29-3996 
Poor old Sam, a 
pastoral farce in one act. (French’s act- 
ing edition. no. 527.) 23 p. N. Y., S. 
French, 1928. 29-3995 


Cook, Robert Graham. The principle of the| Hsia, Jui-Ching. A study of the sociability 
specific interaction of the ions in_mix-; of elementary school children. (Thesis 


tures of high valence electrolytes. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 1928.) 31 
p. N. Y., 1928. 28-29495 
Curtiss, Mrs. Josie Dayton. The majesty of 
man, plus various subjects. 79 p. Elgin, 
Ill., Brethren publishing house, 1928. 
29-40 
Dulaney, Anna Dean. Microbic dissociation 
of B coli communis, by ...14 p. Chicago, 
1928. 28-29492 
Durand, Louise. A study of the quantitative 
determination of tungsten. By Louise 
Durand. (Thesis (ph. d.)—Columbia 
university, 1928.) 27 p. N. Y., 1928. 
28-29481 
The Encyclopedia Americana; a library of 
universal knowledge. 30 v., illus. N. Y., 
Americana corp., 1929. p 
Fruth, Hal Frederick. Low voltage arcs in 
iodine. 
Michigan, 1928. Reprinted from Physi- 
cal review, v. 31, April, 1928.) 6-14-628 
p. Minneapolis, Minn., 1928. 28-29494 
Haldeman-Julius, Emanuel. The outline of 
bunk, including the admirations of a de- 
bunker. 503 p. Boston, Mass., The 
Stratford co., 1929. 29-4003 


Navy Orders 


Comdr. George N. Barker, ors. Jan. 19, 
1929, modified, to duty as aide to Rear 
Adm. William W. Phihlps, Comdt., Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth, N. H., about June 1. 

Comdr. Richard W. Wuest, det. Nav. 
Trng. Sta., Great Lakes, IIl., about June 
1, to Asiatic Station. 

Lieut. Comdr. Lyal A. Davidson, det. 
Bu. Eng. about May 1, to U.S. S. Melville. 

Lieut. Comdr. George L. Harriss, det. 
Nav. Trng. Sta., San Diego, Cal., about 
June 1, to Nav. War College, Newport, 


R. IL 

Lieut. Comdr. Harold J. Nelson, det. 
command Subm. Div. 8 about July 1, to 
aide on staff, Comdr. Control Force. 

Lieut. Comdr. Hubert E. Paddock, det. 
Navy Yard, Phila., Pa., about June 29, to 
U. 8. S. Pensacola; ords. Jan. 16, 1929, 
revoked. 

Lieut. Charles Antrobus, det. Naval 
Home, Phila., Pa., about August 25, to U. 
Ss. S. Hannibal. 

Lieut. James D. Brown, det. U. S. 8. 
Hannibal about August 31, to Navy Yard, 
Phila., Pa. 

Lieut. DeWitt T. Hunter (M. C.), det. 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco, about March 25, 
to Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, Calif. 

Lieut. Mays L. Lewis, det. Nav. Trng. 
Sta, Nav. Oper. 
Va., about May 15, to U. S. S. Colorado. 

Lieut. Thomas O. McCarthy, det. Fifth 
Nav. Dist., about May 29, to U. S. S. Rich- 
mond. 

Lieut. (j. g.) John R. Van Nagell, det. 
Nav. Air 
March 6, to U. S. S. Goff. 

Lieut. (j. g.) John H. Parrott, det. U. 
S. S. Mississippi about March 9, to U.S. 8. 
Ramapo. 

Ens. Charles R. Smith, det. U. S. S. 
Pennsylvania, to U. 8S. S. Medusa. 

Ens. Edward P. Hagan, det. U. 
Medusa, to U. S. S. Pennsylvania. 

Ens. Walter J. Whipple, II, det. U. S. 8. 
Ramapo about March 22, to U. S. S. Sloat. 

Lieut. Camille J. Flotte (M. C.), to duty 
Navy. Hosp., League Is., Phila., Pa., about 
March 15. 

Lieut. Comdr. Chauncey R. Murray 
(Ss. C.), det. U. S. 8S. Pennsylvania about 
May 20, to U. S. S. Oklahoma. 

Lieut. Comdr. Harry W. Rusk, Jr. 
(S. C.), det. U. S. S. Arizona about May 
20, to U. S. S. Nevada. 

Lieut. Forrest Ivanhoe (S. C.), det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco, about April 11, to 
Navy Yard, Wash., D. C., for temp. duty. 

Lieut. (ji. g.) Thomas W. Baker (S. C.), 
det. U. S. Se Nevada about July 20, to Nav. 
Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

Lieut. Comdr. Joseph W. Fowler (C. C.), 
det. Nav. War College, Newport, R. L, 
about June 1, to Bu. C. and R. 

Ch. Bosn. Harry J. DeVoto, det. U. S. 
S. Whitney about May 31, to Navy Yard, 
Phila., Pa. 

Ch. Bosn. Niels A. Johnsen, det. com- 
mand U. S. S. Iuka about May 20, to U. 
8. S. Whitney. 

Ch. Bosn. William H. Justice, det. U. 8. 
S. Florida about April 30, to U. S. S. 
Kalmia. 

Ch. Bosn. George B. Kessack, det. 
Seventh Nav. Dist., June 10, to U. 8. S. 
Richmond. 

Ch. Bosn. Owen J. Maloney, det. U. 8. 8S. 
Kalmia about May 20, to U. 8. S. Antares. 

Ch. Mach. Robert I. Hart, det. U. 8. 8. 
Ortolan about March 7, to U. 8S. 8S. Hol- 
land. 


Ss. 8. 


' 


ia! Jenkins, Marion. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Base, Hampton Rads,, | 


| 


(Ph, D.)—Columbia university, 1928. Pub- 
lished also as Teachers college, Columbia 
university, Contribution to education, no. 
322.) 64 p. N. Y., Teachers college, Colum. 
bia university, 1928. 29-4181 


... The effect of segre- 
gaticn on the sex behavior of the white 
rat as measured by the obstruction meth- 
od. (Genetic psychology monographs vol. 
iii, no. 6. Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia uni- 
versity, 1928.) p. 461-572. Worcester, 
Mass., Clark university, 1928. 28-29489 

Kormes, Mark. On basis-sets. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Columbia university, 1928.) 20 p. N. 
Y., Printed by the Zincograph co., 1928. 

28-29486 


29-4004 | Lafferty, Robert Charles. Scores of cheer- 


ful epigrams in Hai Kai form and with 


(Thesis (ph. d.)—University of, sketches. 123 p., illus. N. ¥., The Culture 


press, 1929. 29-3991 
Lawrence, Gordon. My horses are grass- 
hoppers; poems celebrating the wild 
beasts of romote fields, the moon, leaves 
yellow and red, and certain obscure vi- 
sions, dim earths and improbable trysts. 
32 p. N. Y., The Chisholm press, 1929. 
29-3992 
Lillehei, Lars. Med Leif Erikson paa Vin- 
landsreise; eller, Torleif fra Eikaas af 
L. Lillehei. 155 p., plates. Minneapolis, 
Minn., Augsburg publishing house, 1928. 
29-4198 
Looper, James Burdine. . . . Cytoplasmic 
fusion in Actinophrys sol, with special 
reference to the karyoplasmic ratio. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Virginia, 
1927. Reprinted from the Journal of ex- 
perimental zoology, vol. 50, no. 1, Janu- 
ary, 1928.) p. 31-49. Phila., Pa., The Wistar 
institute press, 1928. 28-29483 
Louttit, George William. Bits and hits in 
the devil’s verse. 202 p. Boston, R. G. 
Badger, 1928. 29-4197 


McCann, Rebecca, Bitter sweet, poems. 84 p. 
N. Y., Covici, Friede, 1929. 29-4014 
McDonald, Mrs. Etta Austin (Blaisdell). 
Rhyme and story readers by . .. illus- 
trated by Clara Atwood Fitts. 1 v., illus. 
Boston, Little, Brown, and company, 1929, 
29-3993 
Mack, Julian Ellis. The application of the 
X-ray laws to potical spectra of higher 
rank, and the classification of Ga iv and 
Ge v, by ... (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1928. Reprinted from 
Physical review. vol. 31, no. 5, May, 1928.) 
748-772 p. Minneapolis, Minn., 1928, 
28-29491 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Sta., Pensacola, Fila., about| Documents described under this heading 


are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Inquiry Division of the United 
States Daily. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Reports of the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals, September 8, 1927, to November 
7, 1927. Volume 8. Price, $2.25. 

(27-27411) 

Treasury Decigjons. Under Customs and 
Other Laws, July-December, 1928. Volume 
54. Price, $1.75. (10-11513) 

Soil Survey, Lycom; County, Pennsyl- 
vania—Bureau of Micmistry and Soils in 
cooperation with Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege School of Agriculture and Experi- 
ment Station. Apply at Department of 
Agriculture. Agr. 29-542 

Women Workers in Flint, Michigan. Bulletin - 
of the Women’s Bureau, No. 67, Depart- 
ment of Labor. Price, 15 cents. 

L 29-38 


Physical Training, Part I—General; With- 
out Special Equipment. Training Regu- 
lations No. 115-5, War Department. Price, 
25 cents. 

Soil Survey, Henderson County, Texas—Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils in Coopera- 
tion with the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Apply at Department of 
Agriculture. Agr. 29-534 

Regulations Governing the Admission of 
Candidates into the U. S. Naval Academy 
as Midshipmen, April, 1929. Bureau of 
Navigation, Navy Department. Free. 

(7-82069) 
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Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions, 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-26319. (8S) Transportation—Govern- 
ment shipments by express—Land grant de- 
ductions. Under the reorganization plan of 
express service pursuant to which the Rail- 
way Express Agency, Inc., was organized 
to perform express, service as an agency 
of participating railroads beginning Mar. 
1, 1929, charges for axeeene services by such 
agency are subject to land grant deductions 
the same as if the service by such agency 
were performed by the participating rail- 
roads subject to land grant laws. 

A-26402. Transportation—Carload—aArtil- 
lery material—Palacios, Tex., to Amarillo, 
Tex.—War Department. Guns, Caissons, 
Limbers, Reel Carts, ete., allowed at rate 
applicable for articles in shipment, there 
being no description or term shown in 
classification as “Artillery Material.” 
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duty as personal physician to the Presi- 
dent, to the Army War College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Maj. Augustine M. Prentiss, Chem. 
War Ser., to duty with the Air Corps. 

First Lieut. John L. Goff, Coast Art., 
to duty with the Air Corps. 

First Lieut. Ivan D. Yeaton, F. A., from 
Fort Sill, Okla, to Norman, Okla, 
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Industrial Survey 


Shows No Change 


In Accident Trend | 


Decline in Severity Rate in|} 


Some Activities Said to Be 
Offset by Rise in 
Others. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


included in 1926, thus making a net gain ||| 


of only one State. 

In view of the apparent lack of prog- 
ress in the number of industry groups 
and States covered, it should be stated 
that all the industry groups for which 
the Bureau expects, at the present time 
at least, to obtain records have been 
covered; and nearly every State of suf- 
ficient industrial importance to furnish 
figures that may be considered adequate 
has been included in the 1927 report. At- 
tention, therefore, will hereafter be di- 
rected more particularly to increasing 
the number of establishments and full- 
year workers included, in an effort to 
make the resulting data. which at best 
is only a sample of manufacturing activi- 
ties throughout the country, as repre- 
sentative as possible. An attempt also 
will be made to cover several additional 
States.. Efforts along this line will be 
continued from year to year as facilities 
of the Bureau allow. With the coopera- 
tion of industry itself, and of the State 
authorities having in charge the collec- 
tion of accident statistics, which help 
heretofore has been cordially given, it is 
hoped to render this annual survey of ac- 
cidents in manufacturing industries of 
increasing value to those responsible for 
the application of safety programs. 

From the safety and accident-preven- 
tion standpoint, which constitutes the 
real purpose of the Bureau in present- 
ing accident statistics and in developing 
the scope of the work as rapidly as pos- 
sible, the chief value of the data lies 
in the determination of accident rates 
and their classification by industry and 
by State, thus affording the only valid 
means of comparison. These rates, 
known as frequency and severity rates, 
are determined, respectively, by dividing 
the number of accidents by the number 
of man-hours’ exposure and the number 
of days lost by the number of man- 
hours’ exposure. The first expresses the 
incidence of occurrence, while the second 
gives a more accurate picture of the 
hazard involved because the element of 
time loss is introduced. Neither, how- 
ever, is in itself sufficient as a correct 
measure of the accident hazard. What 
is needed is a method of combining the 
two into what might be accurately 
termed an “accident rate,” but the fac- 
tors are so essentially different that 
the determination of a combination rate 
which will stand statistical inspection 
appears at present unlikely. 

Data Is Summarized. 

A brief summary of the accident ex- 
perience data gathered by the Bureau 
for the years 1925, 1926, and 1927 pre- 
sents the record in two ways—for each 
industry group covering all States and 
for each State covering all industries. 
In both cases, however, the record is 
classified according to the extent to 
which accidents are reported in the va- | 
rious States covered. Thus, we find 18 
States reporting all accidents in 1927, 
six States reporting accidents in which 
the temporary disabilities extended be- 
yond one week, and so on. This ar- 
rangement renders the data more nearly 
comparable. In 1925 the number of full- 
year workers covered in States report- 
ing all accidents was only 17.2 per cent 
of the whole number, while in 1927 the 
percentage was 57.1. It is hoped to in- 
crease this proportion from year to year. 

As has been suggested, severity rates 
are considered a more accurate measure 
of accident hazard than frequency rates. 
An inspection of severity rates through- 
out the table shows considerable fluctua- 
tion from vear to year, there being no 
consistent improvement. However, there 
are cases where the improvement in 1927 
over both 1925 and 1926 is considerable. 
For example, considering only the group 
of States reporting all disabilities ex- 
tending beyond the day of injury, it 
will be noted that in the manufacture 
of agricultural implements the rate de- 
clined each year from 4.39 in 1925 to 3.21 
in 1927, and in slaughtering and meat 
packing there was a steady drop from 
3.32 in 1925 to 2.30 in 1927. These are 
the only industries in this group show- 
ing a decline in each year. Several 
others declined in 1927 as compared | 
with 1926, 

Little Change in Situation. 

On the other hand. the rates in the 
manufacture of electrical machinery. 
furniture, glass, and machine tools, and 
in planing mills. have steadily risen from 
year to year—from 0.62 to 1.74 in elec- 
trical machinery, from 1.84 to 2.18 in 
furniture, from 1.11 to 2.24 in glass. | 
from 0.83 to 1.53 in machine tools, and 
from 2.09 to 5.12 in planing mills. 

Turning to the record by States, the 
same general situation is found to exist. 
The following States show declining se- 
verity rates from 1926 to 1927: Indiana, | 
Towa, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska. } 
North Dakota. Ohio, Tennessee, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin; while inereas- | 
ing rates are shown in the same neriod 
in Alabama, California, Georgia, Ilinois, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland. Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, and New Jersey 
Declines may be noted in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, but they are 
not included in the list because the 1927) 
accidents in these States were reported 
on a different basis from those occur- 
ring in preceding years. In TIilinois, 
Maryland, and New Jersey increases in 
rates are noted both in 1926 and in 1927, | 
while Pennsylvania is the only State| 
showing a decrease in each year. This, | 
however, may be due to the fact that | 
temporary disabilities were not reported 
in 1925 and 1926. 

Reporting Methods Vary. 

Generally speaking, the States show- 
ing declines in severity rates in 1927 as} 
compared with 1926 also show declines | 
in frequency rates. Of the States show- 
img increases in severity rates in thi: 
period, California, Georgia, Illinois, 
Maryland, and Massachusetts also show 
increases in frequency rates, while Ala- 
bama, Kentucky, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and New Jersey show declining | 
frequency rates. 
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dent and Representative Owen on flood! 
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Department of State decision to be| 
|} announced at present on right of; 
| Mexican revolutionists to cross Ameri- 
| can border. | 
Page 2, Col. 3 
American delegates to leave next} 


| hydrography. i 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Fur Industry | 


Expansion in Angora goat and mo-!} 
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Gov't Personnel | 


President invited to address meeting | 
| of industrial organizations in Chicago. | 
Page 10, Col. 7) 
| Northeutt Ely named Executive As- | 
sistant to the Secretary of the Interior. | 
' Page 3, Col. 5 

Daily engagements of the President | 


‘Page 3) 
Gov't Topical Survey | 
Solving Triangulation Problems—Ar- ! 


| ticle by William Bowie, chief, division 
of geodesy, Coast and Geoedtic Survey. ! 


‘Immigration | 
Continuation of full text of statement | 
‘of Representative Jenkins, defending | 


4 national origins provisions of Immigra- | 
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Department of Justice explains rea- | 
| sons for resignation of Warden Snook.'! 
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| he Woman’s Bureau of the Depart- | 
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women workers in Flint, Mich. 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics announces 

j that survey of accidents in selected | 
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the accident situation is improving in!but if you want it in the record I will ‘by our organization, but I do know that 


any industry group or in any State, nor 


can it definitely be stated that the situa- | 


tion is growing worse. 


methods of reporting accidents and in 


the completeness of reports necessarily | 


prevent exact comparability from year 
to year. But those States in which 
rates appear to be increasing may find 


here an opportunity to take note of that | 


fact end to make every effort to enlarge 
upon their safety measures and accident 
prevention activities through more spe- 


cific legislative provisions or more lib- | 
interpretation and more energetic | 
and | 
other laws that now exist for the pro- 


eral 


application of factory inspection 
tection of workers. 


Text Books in California 
Surveyed by Utilities 


[Continued from Page 7.) 
paper or magazine that prints them? 
A. They are not. 

Q. Is not one of the reasons that they 
print them the fact that you contract 
to pay for the advertising? <A. I do not 
SO, 

Q. You do not think there is any con- 
nection between the two at all? A. We 
are very frequently asked for articles 
for publications that we do not adver- 
tise in, and we have been asked for ar- 
ticles from publicatigns before we were 
ever conducting this campaign. 

Q. Will you say that it is a fact that 
none of the publicaition of articles of this 
nature was due to any of this advertis- 
ing? A.I believe that every article 
which has appeared would have appeared 
whether we were advertising or not, 

Commissioner McCulloch: Well, that is 
a matter of opinion. It would be pure 


| guess-work, would it not? 


The Witness: It would, 
have the reader interest which would 
have warranted them appearing in that 

None of them are 
They are all writ- 
ten for the publications in which they 
appear. 

Mr. Healy: From my’ point of view, I 


But they all} 


offer it. 
The Witness: I believe that, inasmuch 


Variations inias reference was made to the political 


|activity, it should go in, 

Q. There have been in California for 
a number of years certain proposals 
that have appeared on the referendum 
; ballot, have there not, in relation to the 
State taking part in the development of 
power? A. There have. 

Q. There was « campaign in 1922, was 
there not? A. There was. 

Q. Do you recall the nature of the pro- 
posed legislation or constitutional change 
at that time? A, I do, 

Q. Please tell us what it was. . 
Briefly, it was the creation of a board 
of five, I believe, to study the possibili- 
ties of electrical development; and, in 
so far as my interpretation of the pro- 


A.| 


|meetings of employes of the electrical 
companies with regard to this preposed 
' legislation. 

| Q. Was it in connection with organiz- 
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Navy Department. 
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Orders issued to the personnel of the! 
Department of War. 
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at port of New York. 
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Patents 


Board. of Appeals of Patent Office 
rules sound-deadening device in auto- 
mobile top is anticipated by similar ap-| 
paratus prescribed in prior patent for 
different purpose. (Ex parte McCulley 
et al.) 


District Court for the Eastern Dis- | 
trict of New York finds patent covering | 
method of preserving pistachio nuts is| 
valid and infringed. (Zenobia Company, | 
Inc., v. Habib Shuda.) 

Page 8, Col. 1! 

Patent Office awards patent for elec- | 
tric heater combined with thermostat, 
reversing disallowances by examiner. 
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' way asks I. C. C. for authority to aban- 
Page 2, Col. 5, don branch in South Dakota. 
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Italy leads European nations in pro- 


‘duction of artificial silk. 
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World stocks of sugar late in 1923 


See Special Index and Law Digest were larger than in 1927. 
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Barrel tester to determine adhesive | 


veloped. 
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Tariff 


Edgar B. Brossard, of the Tariff Com- 


Page 9 qualities of postage stamps being de-| mission, says policy of protection is 
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it2l in developing domestic industries 


Page 3, Col. 5 and meeting foreign competition. 


Air mail rates on parcel post pak 
ages reduced by Colombia. 
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Public Health | 


Bureau of Labor Statistics announces 
that survey of accidents in selected: 
manufacturing industries for 1927 re-' 
vealed no definite change in accident} 
trend. al 

Page 1, Col. 2} 

Progress in tuberculosis control in 

California shown for last 20 years. 
Page 1, Col. 5 

Additional stations for health exami- 

nations of aliens opened recently. 
Page 2, Col. 4! 


Public Utilities 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony before the Federal | 
Trade Commission on March 13 in its 
investigation of public utilities. Wit- 
ness: Victor M. Hartley. 

Page 7, Col. 5) 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone | 
Company asks right to acquire proper- | 
ties of York & Warwick Telephone) 
Company of Virginia. 


See under “Shipping” and “Rail- | 
rouds” headings. | 


Prohibition 
President of National Conference of 
Organizations Supporting the Eigh- 


dent on law enforcement. 
Page 3, Col. 1] 


place heavier restrictions upon imports 
of foreign films, Department of Com- 
| merce is informed. 


Taxation 


cuit, rules surplus earnings of company 
| which are retained and used in business 
are invested capital for tax purposes. 
(Feeders’ 
sioner.) 


of Tax Appeals September 7, 1927, to 
| November 7, 1927. 


; ury 
other laws, July-December, 1928. 


Internal Revenue, discusses advantages 
0 


Page 7, Col. 1 | Peals. 


Decisions on page 4. 


‘Water Power 


. Page 1, Col. 1 
France is considering proposals to 


Page 3, Col. 6 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- 


Supply Co. v. Commis- 


Page 4, Col. 1 
Reports of the United States Board 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Decisions of the United States Treas- 
Department, under customs and 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Chief of sorting section, Bureau of 
f tax-free provision of bonds. 

Page 4, Col. 6 
Decisicns of the Board of Tax Ap- 


Page 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Department of War to take no action 


Page 1, Col. 4 








| me a series of documents which will be 


marked 4184. What are they? 
| A. They are all minutes of the ad- 
visory committee of the California Elec- 


‘of electrical appliances and electrical en- | 


jergy. 

| Q. Have you told us as much as you 
lwant to as to the purposes and objects 
;of your Bureau? A. I believe so. What 


ing these men to work throughout the|trical Bureau and its predecessor, the!I have not stated is stated fully in our 


|State against it? A. That I do not 
know. 

! Q. Did your Bureau or anyone em- 
| ployed by it take any part in the con- 
| test in subsequent years? A. It did not. 
| Q. Did your Bureau or anyone repre- 
jsenting it make any contributions of 
| money to any organizations in California 
which made a contest against those 
;}measures? A, It did not. 


lins or Mr. Cornish? A. Nothing with 
| Mr. Collins. I do not know the other gen- 
| tleman at all, 


| Q. You were asked to produce, Mr. 


|California Electrical Cooperative Cam- 
|paign, from January 1, 1922, to date. 


| Q. Now, Item B: Will you allow us'that with a wider knowledge of how it! 
A.!can be used it will be used to a greater | 


ito look at the correspondence there? 
We have no such correspondence. 

| Q. That is, you testify that you have 
no correspondence referring to opposi- 
tion to the proposed legislation, and par- 


Q. You had nothing to do with Mr. Col-|ticularly to these State power projects | 


that we have heard about? A. I do. 

| Q. Very well. Item C calls for a file 
;of publicity issues in opposition to those 
j}matters. Is there any such? A, There 


| posed measure as I read it is concerned,| Hartley, and I understand from you that!js no such publicity. 


to go into the activity of State develop-! you are willing to do so, all of the re-| 


Q. Now, Item D: Is there anything 


jment of the power resources of Cali-| ports and statements made by the John-' more about the matter there referred to, 


fornia. 

Q. Now, there was a vigorous fight 
made against that by the power com- 
panies, was there not? A. I believe so. 
yes. 

; Q, When “1 that or a similar proposal 
occur again? A. In 1924, 

Q. And when again? A. In 1926. 

Q. Is that the last time it appeared? 
i A. It is, yes. 
| Q. The proposal in each instance has 
| been defeated, has it not? A. It has. 

Q. In each instance, I take it, it has 


been opposed by the ~ower companies? | 


iA. It has. 


_ Q. I want to know if your Bureau or 
its employes took any part in any of the 
contests against those actions or those 
|proposed constitutional amendments? 
| A. Only in the instance of the first eam- 
paign in 1922, at which time not our 
Bureau but a man who was then in 
charge of our Bureau conducted such an 
; activity within the electrical industry. 

| Q, Who was the man? A. R. L, El- 
tringham. 

| Q. I wish you would tell us exactly 
what you mean by what you have just 
said. A. I do not know the details of 


co- 


Do 


|ston-Ayres Company touching the 
operative advertising campaign? A. 


}you want also copies of those you have; 


already placed in the record 


‘the others? 
| Q. I think just the others would be 
preferable, 

Q. You were asked to preduce a list of 
|all magazine publications in which the 


or just 


each and a copy of the advertising. Can 
you do that? A. That is included in the 
financial statements alreacy turned in. 
Q. Will you turn to a letter dated the 
'5th of March, 1929, written to you by 
Mr. Lundquist? Will you produce the 
item marked “A”? A. A good many of 
these, as is also the case*with regard to 
'some of the other documents, are file 
!eopies, and I am wondering if they will 
be obtained with the return of the file. 
Mr. Healy: What we would like to do, 
if it is agreeable to the witness, is to 
| keep them long enough to have the part 
we are interested in photostated. If 





| 
| photostat or copy parts we are inter- 
lested in, that is agreeable to us. The 
| Witness: That is perfectly agreeable. 


\advertising appeared, the amount paid! 


which is that of the survey of the text- 
|books? A. Just the correspondence. 


Q. In the papers that you gave me 


,a while back, did you include the minutes | 


of the advisory committee held at Los 
, Angeles on the 15th of August, 1925? 
|A. I believe so. I believe all of the 
minutes are there. 


Q. Yes; it is here. 


and I see no objection to it: Does the 
city of Los Angeles distribute power? 
A. It does. 

| Advertising Benefits 

To Los Angeles Asserted 


Q. Does it manufacture power? 
\It does, 


A. 


company? A. I believe it does. 





company? A, From the Southern Cgli- 
fornia Edison Company. 

| Q. Is there any way that the city 
we have heard about? A. I should think 
| 803 very definitely. 

Q. How? A. Through increased inter- 


I have been re- | 
quested to ask you this, Mr. Hartley, | 


: . | 
Q. Does it buy power from a private 


{annual report. It is purely for the fur- 
‘therance of a knowledge of the use of 
electricitv based upon the assumption 


|extent. 
! 


|morning. If the Commissioner please, 


ja great many of these papers which have 


minutes we have had no opportunity to 
examine, 
|suggest, if it is convenient to the Com- 
'given this afternoon to look them over, 
‘and that we come back in the morning so 
that if there are further questions sug- 
‘gested by those papers I may ask them. 
Is that agreeable to Mr. Hartley? The 
| Witness: Yes. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o’clock m., an ad- 
journment was taken until 10 o’clock 
_a. m. Thursday, March 14, 1929.) 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its investigation of public 
utilities will be continued in the is- 
sue of March 20. 


‘Stocks of Wheat in Mills 
And Elevators Increase 





I 


Stocks of wheat in country mills and 
elevators as of March 1, 1929, totaled 


Q. Do you know from what private | 78,411.000 bushels, compared with 15,- | 


428,000 bushels on the corresponding 


date in 1928, and 85,928,000 bushels in | 


| 1927. according to the crop report issued 


you prefer to take the originals and, would benefit from the advertising that|on March 18 by the Department of Ag- 


riculture. 
The figures by States made public 
| by the Department will be published 


the table do not justify a statement that | see no reason for offering this article; ,his activity because it was not conducted} @Q. You have now produced and handed jest and, consequently, the increased use| in the issue of March 20, 


J 


2 


A 


3 


volume. 


| Mr. Healy: And whether there are any | 


exceptions to that will have to be judged | 
from the record we have made here this | 


Mr. Hartley comes a long distance, and | 
{been produced here within the last few | 
They are quite voluminous. I) 


missioner and to Mr. Hartley, that we be | 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Rayon Producers 


-InCartel Expand 
| Market Activities 


| Compacts of Cement Manu- 


facturers Imperilled by 
Competition for Busi- 
ness in Holland. 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


| to call attention to the growing advan- 


|}; the American aluminum interests and 


| the reduction was intended to preserve 
the differential between the American 
and the European prices. 

While the European cartel can not be 
regarded as very successful from a price 
standpoint, it has been renewed for an- 
other period of three years for the al- 
leged pupose of presenting a united Eu- 
ropean front against anticipated compe- 

| tition from the American-controlled Ca- 
nadian plants. 

While there have been a number of 
agreements during the past year provid- 
ing for the control of the cement situa- 
tion in certain markets, there is yet no 
definite indication of the emergence of 
an international cement cartel compar- 
able in scope and influence to the metal 
cartels described above. Among the 
separate agreements may be mentioned 
the one between Belgium and Germany 
for the division of the Netherland mar- 
ket and the one between Belgium, France 
and Luxemburg, limiting French sales 
in Belgium and Luxemburg and Belgian 


|| sales in France. 


France is also to keep out of the 
Dutch market, leaving it to the Belgian 
and German producers. There is also 
alleged to be an informal agreement 
between the British and German pro- 
ducers providing for mutual exclusion 
from domestic markets, and an agree- 
ment between the British and Belgian 
interests for limitation of Belgian ship- 
ments to the British market in exchange 
for an obligation on the part of the 
British producers to keep out of the 
Dutch market. 

The agreement between the Belgian 
and German interests in regard to the 
Netherland market has been somewhat 
disturbed by the aggressiveness of the 
Belgian producers outside the Belgian 
domestic cartel. 

The outstanding development during 
the past year in the international rayon 
situation has been largely in connec- 
tion with the financial transactions of 
the three members of the international 
combination. The Italian members, the 
Snia Viscosa, had to undergo another 
writing-off operation to enable it to cope 
| with the disturbances resulting from lira 
stabilization. 

The British group, Courtaulds, on the 
other hand, declared a 100 per cent stock 
dividend, based largely on a revaluation 
| of its American holdings. The German 
Glanzstoff-Bemberg group found it nec- 


| essary to increase its capital for expan- 


sion purposes, connected partly with its 
| increased interest in the Dutch Enka 
and to some extent with the efforts of 
the Loewenstein interests to break into 
the Courtaulds-Glanzstoff combination. 

Another financial development of the 
German group from an American stand- 
| point is the launching of the Associated 
Rayon Corporation, a $60,000,000 hold- 
ing company for a part of the Glanz- 
stoff holdings in certain rayon concerns, 
including Dutch and American Enka, 
Snia Viscosa, Bemberg, American Glanz- 
stoff and American Bemberg. 
| This is a purely financial transaction, 
calculated to give the German rayon in- 
terests greater access to American capi- 
| tal market; the control of the new cor- 
| poration is vested in the German parent 
group, which has also received $5,000,000 
in cash for further expansion. The cap- 
ital of the American Glanzstoff has been 
increased by $9,000,000 to take care of 
the expansion of the American rayon 
market. 

[More basic information regarding the 
international cartel movement will be 
| found in Trade Information Bulletin No. 
| 556; the International Cartel Movement, 
| by Louis Domeratzky, copies of which 
may be obtained free of charge from 
| the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
|Commerce or from any of its district 
offices. ] 


President Is Invited 
To Industrial Meeting 


| 


Agriculture Is Suggested as 


Topic for Address. 


President Hoover on March 18 was 
extended an invitation to make an ad- 
dress next fall to a group of industrial 
organizations of the United States, meet- 
ing in Chicago. Agriculture or some 
business topie of the President’s choos- 
| ing would be the subject of the address. 

The committee representing the organ- 
izations which extended the invitation is 
as follows: 

Chicago Association of Commerce, 
Frank F, Winans, president; Commercial 
Club of Chicago, Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert T. Lamont; the Illinois Chamber 
of Commerce, C. G. Ferris; American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Chester Gray; 
National Grange, L. J. Taber; American 
| National Livestock Association, F, E. 
Mollin, secretary, Denver; National Wool 
Growers Association, L. B. Palmer, vice 
president, Columbus, Ohio; National 
| Livestock and Meat Board, R. C. Pol- 
|lock; National Board on Swine Produc- 
tion Policy, R. M. Gunn, chairman, Buck- 
| ingham, .Iowa. 

National Livestock Producers Associa- 
| tion, C. B. Denman, president, Farming- 
|ton, Mo.; National Livestock Exchange, 
| J. S. Boyd, secretary, Chicago; American 
|Bankers Association, R. C. Stephenson, 
| South Bend, Ind.; American Railway As- 
sociation, A. P. Thom; Cotton Textile 
|tion, J. P. Cunningham, Racine, Wis.,; 
Associated Business Papers, F. M. 
Feiker, N. Y.; Agricultural Publishers 
Association, Sam Guard, Chicago; Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Frederic C, Wood- 
ward, acting president, and E. 'T, Filbey, 
| School of Commerce; Institute of Amer- 
}ican Meet Packers, Whitfield Woods, 
| president, and Frederick Snyder, chair- 
| man of the Board, 
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Institute, Walker D, Hines, New York igi 
| American Agricultural Editors Associa-™? 





